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Pierce Reports FIA 
Gains As Justifying 
1943 Consolidation 


President Says ‘Rend Show That 
Broad Objectives For Better 
Service Are Sound 


NEW YORK ANNUAL MEETING 


Modernized Underwriting Policy, 
Ably Assisted by Regional 
Underwriting Committees 


General results so far established by 


the new Factory Insurance Association, 
representing a consolidation of the three 
associations existing prior to July 1 last 
that the broad ob- 
service to the public 
are basically President C. W. 
Pierce declared in his report presented 
to the annual meeting yesterday in New 
York City. He stressed that it is gen- 
erally conceded by company executives, 
brokers and policyholders that 
represents construc- 


year, give assurance 
jectives for better 


sound, 


agents, 
the reorganization 
tive and progressive development in the 
field of capital stock insurance, “in ful- 
filment of its responsibilities to keep 
apace with the changing needs of Amer- 
ican business.” 
Countrywide Uniformity 

“As a result of the reorganization,” said 
Mr. Pierce, “we now have countrywide 
uniformity of memberships and 
uniform general policies 
constitution; a 
underwriting 


share 
participations ; 
of operation; 
standard and 
plan; a uniform and simplified system of 
finances and accounts. The 
contact of managements of the 
three regional offices under a single di 
recting head already has made _ possible 
many operational improvements. Con- 
lerences of managers have been held, 
and will be continued as occasion may 
require, at which management matters 
pertaining to the administration of the 
regional offices will be carefully re- 
viewed, 

“Part of the large volume of business 
written is the direct result of industrial 
war activity, and cancellations are to be 
expected in due course. During the year 
our losses increased, as did the losses 
on general business. Many of these 
losses were the direct result of the de- 
mands of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments for intensive production of war 


a single 
modernized 


handling 
close 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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THINGS TO COME 


he new type automobiles that the post-war world will witness are 
already being planned by today’s industrial designers as streamlined 
miracles on wheels . . . stripped of all the non-essentials . . . slim, grace- 
ful land ships that will glide over super highways. * London and 
Lancashire, although busy meeting today’s critical insurance needs, has 
also not neglected planning for the post-war world and the many new 
insurance problems that will confront it. Looking ahead to the future 
with faith and hope, it is confident that with its rich background of ex- 
perience throughout the years and its enviable reputation for Depend- 
ability, it is qualified to meet the tests of the times successfully. 


London 6 Lancashire 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. « ORIENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY * LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, LTD. « SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. (FIRE DEPARTMENT) 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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“The Time Is Now!” 


From an Information Bulletin of the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel, U. 5. Navy, speaking of National Service Life Insurance 
for the armed forces:— 


“Why should he take insurance? .. . The answer to this one 
isn’t found at a lecture. In fact, the answer is never completely 
understood until the man himself comes up against dat ol’ debbil, 
Battle. 


“Evidence of this can be found in the hundreds of cases of 
men tripping over one another to find the insurance officer after 
returning from one or two combat engagements. Sometimes they 
don’t even wait to get back. The men at Bataan, thousands of 
them, radioed in. 


“Men coming off a motor-torpedo-boat assignment in the 
Canal Zone not only raised their ownership quota to 100%— 
each man in the squadron signed for a $10,000 policy.” 


(*That is what in our business we call motivation. If every 
full-time life insurance underwriter would consider himself 
part-time aide to getting the men and women of our armed forces 
signing up for National Service Life Insurance, he could be help- 
ful to our country. Suggestion: clip out the above “quote” and 
mail it to a soldier or sailor you know.) 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 

















Agents’ Compensation 
Is Big Theme Before 
N. Y. State Managers 


Saratoga Springs Meeting Again 
Absorbed with Methods for Field 
Force Remuneration 


COMPANY OFFICERS THERE 


President Gettings of New York 
State Ass’n Opens Meeting; 
Some of Speakers 





Saratoga Spsiane, N. Y., March 29,— 
The fourth annual meeting of New York 
State Managers was _ held 
in Saratoga Springs, Wednesday and 
had for its theme 


Association, 


Thursday of this week, 
“The Problems of a Changing Business.” 
The problems which were mostly dis- 


cussed here had to do with compensa- 
tion of agents. 
It will be 


this 


that a 
here 
in a two days’ discussion of compensa- 
attracted attention all 
Since 


announced 


recalled year ago 


association met and engaged 


tion which 
through the country. 
ber of companies have 
plans for compensating agents and the 
subject also occupied a prominent role 
at the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters’ midyear meeting in Buffalo 
last week. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that 
the Saratoga Springs proceedings will 
be widely read. Chairman of opening 
session was President E. R. Gettings of 
New York State Association of Life 
Underwriters under whose auspices the 
is being held. Chairman 
session is Earnest H. 

agent Provident Mu- 


then a num- 
new 


meeting here 
of tomorrow’s 
Perkins, general 
tual at Albany. 

There is a large attendance of gen- 
eral agents and managers, and a num- 
ber of home office executives. The con- 
vention, held at Gideon Putnam Hotel, 
opened with papers and discussion of 
compensation. 


The first speaker was Richard C. 
Guest, chairman of the Research Bu- 
reau’s committee on compensation. His 


address is printed in part on another 
page of this paper. 

Comments on his paper were made by 
Laurence S. Morrison of the Bureau, 
W. P. Worthington, vice president Home 
Life of New York, Vincent B. Coffin, 
vice president Connecticut Mutual, and 
K. A. Luther, general agent Aetna Life, 
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GEORGE SHE LL ey MOEST- RO oP“O LT TAN MANAGER 






L. MACCABEES 
60 abt 42nv. SXr2ec€e 


NE WwW YOr K, MN. We 


DETROIT, MICH 


1 a Sores 


1% Income disability on all plans except term. 


2 Double indemnity pays up to $250 per month to insured for 
10 years for certain accidents in addition to usual coverage. 


3 Dismemberment settlement pays up to $5,000 for accidental 
loss of each hand, eye or foot. 


4 Disability settlement available to male, female—standard, 
substandard. 


5 3% Interest guaranteed on options and dividend accumula- , 
tions. 


- 6 Single premium on all plans, limited to $100,000—some single 
premiums maturing in a short term. 


7 Discounted premiums on all plans to maturity at 3% com- 
pound interest. 


8 66 years old, 235 millions in force. 60 million assets—oper- 
ating in 43 states. 


.°] General Agency Opportunities Available in Westchester, Long 
Island, New Jersey, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 


CONNECTICUT OFFICE i29 CHURCH STREET, NEW HAVEN 
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Plan Joint Review of Social Securit 


National Association of Life Underwriters to Ask Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents and American Life Convention to Cooperate 
In Ascertaining What Should be Position of Insurance Industry on 


Subject; NALU Trustees at Buffalo Pass No Resolution About Wagner 


Bill Itself 


Trustees of National Association of 
Life Underwriters voted last week re- 
questing that its president, Herbert A. 
Hedges, ask Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents and American Life Con- 
vention to join with NALU in a joint 
review of the entire subject of Social 
Security with the objective of agreeing 
ona position to be taken by the industry 
as a whole. This position will be re- 
ported to the board of trustees, and, 
through it to the national council of the 
association at the annual convention in 
Detroit next September. Chairman of 
NALU Social Security committee is 
Judd C. Benson, Union Central Life, 
Cincinnati. 

In the meantime, membership of the 
association is being made acquainted 
with facts about the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bills and other S. S. measures 
so that it can keep posted. One docu- 
ment which will be widely circulated to 
the field is called “Social Security” which 
outlines the Social Security system as 
it now exists and as it would appear if 
the Wagner proposals were added. This 
document concludes with some interest- 
ing questions about the Wagner bill 
which will demand consideration of the 
public if the measure makes progress in 
Congress. The report of the National 
Association’s committee on Federal Law 
and Legislation, John A. Witherspoon, 
chairman, made to the national council, 
included some comments on the Wagner 
bill, saying that in the long run it would 
weravate rather than alleviate most of 
the social and economic ills it expects 
to cure, 

Long Discussion of SS in Buffalo 

The subject of Social Security played 
a prominent role in the discussions of 
the trustees at Buffalo. While some 
wanted a fight staged on the measure, 
—aggressive, articulate and without pull- 
ing punches in order to arouse the na- 
ton—the sentiment that there are a 
number of reasons why this is not the 
time to wage such a battle prevailed. 
There are a number of reasons for this 
viewpoint. One of the most important 
's that at this stage the situation is 
somewhat vague. That there will be ex- 
pansion of Social Security is an ac- 
cepted fact, but it is not known just 
how far that expansion will go, Further- 
more, it is inevitable that there will be 
some expansion or change in Social 
Security to which the institution of life 
msurance would not object just as there 
are some parts of the present Wagner 
bill to which there are decided objec- 
tions, 

It was, therefore, the opinion of the 
trustees that the institution as a whole 
should study the question and outline 
ts Own position before an attempt is 
made to create public opinion. 

NALU does not want an impression to 
Prevail with the public that the life in- 
surance institution is against Social Se- 
curity. It could not well be in view of 
the fact that life insurance itself is so- 
cial security, and, therefore, every agent 
in U.S.A. is selling social security. If 
the NALU at Buffalo last week had 
§0ne overboard” about the Wagner bill 
and had cut loose with a blast to be 
distributed by the wire news organiza- 


tions to every newspaper in the land it 
would have been furnishing, on eve of a 
national political campaign, an issue 
which politicians would be quick to ap- 
propriate and might result in a con- 
sistent and persistent attack on the in- 
stitution of life insurance. As the Wag- 
ner bill is reclining in Congress a cam- 
paign against it when no active cam- 
paign is being staged for it would go a 
long way further to advertise the bill 
and take it off the shelf. 

When the cooperative committee of 
members of all three associations con- 
clude their study then, said Chairman 
Benson, definite recommendations can 
be reported to the entire industry in 
September. He concluded by making a 
plea for education of the membership 
of the association so they can be in- 
formed. Telling the business itself about 
the Wagner bill and other Social Se- 
curity measures in order to keep in- 
surance men theinselves informed is one 
of the duties of such organizations as 
NALU, but that is entirely different 
than cutting loose with a public rela- 
tions campaign. At the proper time, and 
after arriving at a decision as to what 
should be opposed and what not opposed 
in these measures, the insurance busi- 


ness will become articulate and fight as 
an entire industry. 


A Folder on the Wagner Bill 


The NALU has issued a four page 
folder for its members in which the na- 
tion’s Social Security as now on the 
statute books is outlined, together with 
what is proposed in the Wagner bill. 
Some interesting information about pay- 
roll taxes under proposed Wagner bill 
is given in the folder as follows: 

“On the basis of present payrolls, the 
Wagner 12% payroll tax is estimated to 
yield a little over $8 billion. It is said 
that this would be far more than enough 
to provide the benefits during the next 
ten years, but not enough to pay them 
thereafter. 

“The Wagner Bill would increase the 
payroll tax of an employe to six times 
the present rate and would increase that 
of an employer by 50%. 

“The Congressional Record recently 
contained a statement by a member of 
Congress to the effect that more than 
30,000 persons are now employed by the 
Social Security Agency and more than 
13,000 by the Social Security Board. A 
number of research economists have 
estimated that it might require as many 


Buffalo Committee on Midyear Arrangements 


The Buffalo committee in charge of arrangements for the midyear meeting of 
the national council and the Buffalo Wartime Sales Congress are shown in the 
above cut. Seated, left to right, are Claude C. Jones, Connecticut Mutual, speakers’ 
committee chairman and national committeeman; H. Wainwright Swain, The 


Travelers, 


suffalo association president ; 





Tower C. Snow, Penn Mutual, general 


chairman; Frederick A. G. Merrill, State Mutual, special funds chairman; Sidney 
Wertimer, CLU,. Prudential, national trustee and entertainment chairman. 


Standing: | 
cock, attendance co-chairmen; Joseph 


John Pennington, State Mutual, and Thomas Caldarone, John Han- 


Desmon, John Hancock, registration 


chairman; W. Merle Smith, CLU, Mutual Life of N. Y., reception chairman; Leland 
F. Lyons, New York Life, publicity chairman; Warren D. Austin, Metropolitan, and 
William J. Kreish, Prudential, attendance co-chairmen. 

Missing from the group are Dean H. Taylor, CLU, Equitable Society, finance 
chairman; Stanley C. Collins, CLU, Metropolitan, ticket chairman; J. Stinson 
Scott, Provident Mutual, attendance co-chaiman. 


as 100,000 persons to administer the new 
setup under the Wagner bill. 

“Blue Cross _ hospitalization plans, 
started about six years ago under the 
sponsorship of civic leaders, hospitals 
and the medical profession, now enroll 
14 million Americans.” 


Some Pertinent Questions 


Some pertinent questions about the 
Wagner bill are asked in the folder: 

“Is it desirable to concentrate in our 
l‘ederal government all the power in- 
herent in such a program? 

“Does the program undertake to do, 
through government, some things that 
can better be done by private and volun- 
tary means? 

“Under the medical care and _ hospi- 
talization portions of the proposal, would 
the probable forcing of doctors and 
hospitals into the program be in the 
public interest ? 

“What effect would the Wagner pro- 
gram have on Blue Cross plans referred 
to above, and other private and volun- 
tary plans? 

“Ts it desirable to abolish merit rating 
for employer’s taxes in connection with 
unemployment insurance as proposed in 
the Wagner bill? 

“How far should society go? Do you 
feel that it is economically and socially 
advisable for society to go beyond guar- 
anteeing a subsistence level of income to 
its members? If so, where would you 
draw the line to avoid destruction of in- 
dividual initiative and enterprise ?” 


CLAUDE C. JONES, CHAIRMAN 





Buffalo General Agent Heads Nomi- 
nating Committee of National Assn. 
of Life Underwriters 
Claude C. Jones, general agent, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Buffalo, was elected 
chairman of the 1944 nominating com- 
mittee, National Association of Life 
Underwriters, following the appoint- 
ment of the committee by the national 
council at its mid-year meeting in Buf- 

falo, last Friday. 

With Mr. Jones on the committee will 
be John A. Costello, Southwestern Life, 
Dallas; R. Sclater Brown, Equitable of 
lowa, Nashville; Charles E. Cleeton, 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles; and 
Harold S. Parsons, Travelers, Los An- 
geles. 


TO MEET IN DETROIT 





Annual Convention of National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, Week of 
Sept. 11 

The 55th annual convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers will be held in Detroit during 
the week of September 11, 1944. 

Official convention hotel has not been 
designated yet. There will be no trouble 
in accommodating those coming to the 
convention as E. J. Dore, of Detroit, 
told the trustees of National Association 
at its meeting in Buffalo, last week, 
that there are five hotels in Detroit 
which will be available for National 
Association convention accommodations. 





Insurance Cos. To Aid 
— Recruiting Trainers 


fe insurance companies and agen 
expre ssed then 
Army 
thre recruiters of the 
\¢ Lt. Col. Charles W. Campbell 
ervisor of WAC recruiting for 


MWidtla crs have 
to assist the U. S. 


Second Service Command. with 
eadqu rte. here The new program 

enlarging the Army personnel is | 
1 charge of a planning board estab- 
hed b Major General Ulio, Ad 


int General of the Army, Lt. Col. 
| fJohn F. Johns is chief of the plan 
lning board's branch of WAC recruit- | 
}in ac a former vice president | 
Reliance Life. Lt. Col. Campbell | 
| a former manager of The Pru-]| 


ial in Jacksonville, Ila. 


Ins. Women, Bar Group Meet 

Phe League of Life Insurance Women 
nd the New York Women’s Bar Asso 
ation held a joint meeting at the New 
York Bar March 
?, ft was the first time insurance wo 
Several 


Association Building, 


men and women lawyers met. 


hundred guests were present including 


t number of prominent lawyers and lite 
underwriters, 

Lillian L. Joseph, president of the New 
York League of Life Insurance Women 
welcomed the guests. Isabel Jaffe, was 
chairman of the program committee. 

The program was in the nature of a 
symposium and taking part were Marie 
| Brown and Edyth Milton, under- 
writers, and Ruth Lewison and Esther 
Glantz, lawyers with Jeanette Harris as 
the consulting client. 


Saratoga Meeting 
(Continued from Page 1) 


New York. Mr. Morrison said that an 
improved and modernized basis of pay 
along the line laid down by Mr. Guest 
is needed and quite a number of com- 
panies have adopted new’contracts along 
these lines. He said that no contract is 
sound for the company and the policy- 
holder which pays a living wage to the 
man who cannot, or will not, sell life 
insurance. 

Deputy Superintendent of Insurance 
Thomas J. Cullen of the New York In- 
surance Department, gave answers to 
specific questions upon the operation 
and administration of the New York 
expense limitation law. Discussion on the 
subject was led off by E. R. Gettings 
and others. Two production execu- 
tives of the London Life which has al- 
most a billion dollars insurance in force 


discussed the great production record 
of the company. They are J. G. Steph- 
enson, assistant general manager and 
W. C. Laird, superintendent of agents. 


\lso on the program was S. A. Holme, 
market analyist of General Electric. A 
full story of the proceedings will be 
printed in The Eastern Underwriter next 
week 


MADE DETROIT GENERAL AGENT 


David R. Hoover, head of the Hoover 
Insurance & ‘Trust Service, has been 
appointed Detroit general agent for 
General American Life, Ripley E. Bow- 
den, agency vice president, has an- 
nounced, A graduate of the University 
of Michigan, Mr. Hoover has spent most 
of his business career in the life in- 
surance business and was a leading pro- 
ducer for several companies before 
forming his own agency a few years 
ago, 


ADELBERT W. MEARS DEAD 

\delbert W. Mears, prominent Balti- 
nore business man and who until a 
short time ago was vice president of the 
lkureka-Maryland Assurance Corp., died 
last week at the Maryland General Hos- 
pital. His widow and a son survive. 
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Chairman Guest of Bureau Committee 


On Compensation at Saratoga Springs 


At the meeting in Saratoga Springs this 
week of the New York State Managers’ 
Association, Richard ©. Guest, chairman 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu 
reau’s agents’ compensation committee and 
vice president and actuary, State Mutual 
Life, presented his views as to what char 
acteristics should) be included in a good 
compensation plan, They revolved around 
ten topics: the new agent, the established 
retirement) pro 
disability in 


avent, the veteran agent, 


death in 


Vision, RSrvice -OFr 
service, vesting pension righits, vesting re 
newals, simplicity of plan, elimination of 


unfit and dependence upon general agent 


or manager, 


Can’t Ignore Human Relationships 

Mr. Guest said that to increase the pro 
portion of well-paid, satisfactory and sat 
isfied agents to a level which will be the 
pride of the industry is not so much a 
matter of contractual arrangement as it 
is a question of human relationships be 
tween the poileyholder, agent and manage 
ment, 

The problem of adequate compensation 
for the agent is distinctly different from 
the plan under which he is compensated, 
he said, Having a good plan of remunera 
tion is only a part of the whole. “Show 
production rate and you'll 
picture of his earn 


me an agent’s 
vive me a reasonable 
ings regardless of his contract,” said the 
speaker, “Show me his contract alone 
and | shall have no idea whether he is 
Starving or earning a five figure income. 

Considerable agency practice is built on 
the premise that, left) more or less to 
themselves, men will successfully devise 
their own methods, effectively organize 
their own work, control their own time 
and, for reasons of financial self-interest, 
will drive themselves to get satisfactory 
results and earn adequate incomes, Mr. 
Guest continued. While this is true of 
certain few individuals, experience has 
shown that the majority cannot. satisfac 
torily do these things for themselves. 

Discusses Ten Characteristics 

Mr. Guest offered ten characteristics of 
a good compensation plan. He gave them 
as follows: 

1. The new agent should be selected 
with great care, and above all should be 
received in’ an atmosphere of sincerity 
and honesty. He should be first taught 
the “feel” of the business and then as 
much other as will enable him to keep his 
chin up and work himself into the business 
with the aid of understanding although 
firm direction without acquiring a millstone 
of debt or the equally depressing exhaus 
tion of his own resources. If he fails, he 
should not be degraded by continuance 
under contract where he is neither a sat- 
isfaction to himself nor an ornament to 
our business, 

2. The established agent, with mutually 
understanding affiliation and with — firm 
leadership and direction when necessary, 
should receive, in return for continued ade- 
quate production and other valuable con- 
siderations : 

(a) stability of income ; 

(b) increasing earnings as his business 
in force increases ; 
reward for persistent 
commensurate with the 
persistent business. 

3. The veteran agent, still active, whose 
physical condition is declining prior to the 
time when he might wish to retire and 
who becomes more and more embroiled in 
lis personal responsibilities to a large 
body of policyholders, should have every 
possible consideration and should be com- 
pensated to prevent an undue decline in 
his income, Existing veteran agents may 
be given special consideration under fa- 
vorable conditions. 

Retirement and Disability 

4+. Provision should be made to enable 
the agent to retire, if he so desires, with 
his chin still up or, if he does not choose 
to retire, to ease up his activity in his 


business 
value, of 


(c) a 


~ 





GUEST 


RICHARD C. 


declining years secure in the realization of 
income carmarked for the purpose. “Past 
service credits” may be allowed under fa 
vorable circumstances. 

5. (a) the agent who dies in active 
service should have an adequate death ben- 
efit in the form of group insurance or, of 
commissions vested upon death, or a com- 
bination of both. 

(b) The agent who becomes disabled 
hefore he has the years to build provision 
for retirement may be offered, at the com- 
pany’s discretion, a disability income. 

6. Pension contributions should be vest- 
edo in the form of paid-up annuities as 
carly as possible. 

7. Vesting should be 
carly renewals which may be 
deferred selling commissions, 

8 The compensation plan should be 
waple, easy to understand, frankly ex- 
plained and conservatively illustrated. 

9. The compensation plan should aid 
the elimination of the unfit. 

10. Last, and perhaps most important 
cf all, the general agent or manager should 
profit handsomely by the success of men. 
tle should have no chance for profit from 
the failure of men, The interests of the 
company, the general agent or manager, 
and the agent must be in perfect harmony 


limited to those 
considered 


else the discord will destroy the power 
of the whole to make progress. 
Conclusions 
In concludine his address Mr, Guest 


said : 

“The final thought which I wish to leave 
with you is not so much the principles of 
a good compensation plan as it is, given 
a well-balanced and rational compensation 
plan, we have only the instrument of .im- 
provement in our distribution system. 

“There is no royal road to success in 
management nor is there any short cut 
to success in management. 

“New agents coming into the business 
and old agents already established but 
having their difficulties with the business 
need the best help which can be given in 
the form of personal understanding and 
leadership right on the spot. 

“If you wish security for your agents 
represented by more stable income, income 
continued through declining years and pro- 
vision for old age, characteritsics more 
frequently found in a salary philosophy, 
an important change in your management 
function is implied, The traditional ~en- 
eral agency relationship depends for its 
driving power upon its very independence. 
The concept of stablity and protection to 
the agent does not smack of independence 
and is a sound one only if management 
on the spot is such as to make it work. 
The minute you go over to the salary con- 
cept for the induction of new agents, you 
must accept the responsibility of seeing 


LUTHER SEES CHALLENGE 


H. O. Agency Department and Field 
Force Must Accept Responsibilities, 
Aetna General Agent Says 

K. A, Luther, general agent, Aetna 
Life, New York, talking before New 
York State Managers meeting in Sara- 
toga Springs this week on management 
and compensation yea ong by saying: 

“We all seem to be agreement on 
the basic fundamental el abi It also 
appears that institutionally we are 
agreed that something should be done 
about those problems, thus presenting a 
challenge to home office agency de- 
partment leadership for laying down a 
sound pattern of field management and 
to work out compensation systems which 
are adequate and proper; and to general 
agents and managers in accepting the 
new responsibilities which will be im- 
posed and which will safeguard the fu- 
ture by making certain that the business 
is constantly moving forward on a 
sound basis economically, production 
wise and in public interest. 

“It is time that we should individually 
accept our responsibilities and some- 
body must lead the parade,” he said. 
“We have a feeling that a number of 
companies are preparing to do just this, 
lf that is true, and if agency manage- 
ment has reached the same point in its 
thinking, we have prepared ourselves 


for the post-war demersal 
NALU Membership 26,497 
Membership in the National Associa- 


tion of Life Underwriters reached 26,497 
on Tuesday, March 28. At the time 
Membership Chairman Clarence W., 
Wyatt wrote his report for the midyear 
meeting held at Buffalo last week, the 
membership was 23,899 as reported in 
The Eastern Underwriter last week. 
Highest point membership has reached 
was 33,053 in 1941. 


RECEIVE TREASURY AWARDS 
Chairman John M. Fraser, Team Cap- 
tains and Group Commanders Cited 
for Fourth War Bond Sales 

At a luncheon given by John M. 
I'raser, head of the Fraser Agency, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, 149 Broadway, 
New York, chairman payroll division of 
New York City Life Underwriter Group, 
recently at the Hotel Pennsylvania, team 
captains and group commanders of the 
volunteer organization were awarded 
Treasury citations. The citations were 
awarded by Nevil Ford, chairman of the 
War Finance Committee for New York, 
to this group who were responsible for 
adding many millions of dollars of war 
bond sales to the payroll savings totals 
during the Fourth War Loan. 

Mr. Fraser’s group has been active 
since the inception of the war finance 
committee’s payroll savings plan. Dur- 
ing the Fourth War Loan it concen- 
trated its efforts on business organiza- 
tions wifh 100 or more payroll employes. 

Guests of Mr. Fraser at the luncheon 
were M. Concagh and J. Callen, Treas- 
ury Department; Nevil Ford; J.P 
Stevens, director of payroll savings divi- 


sion, W. F.C .; E. Sperber, assistant 
director; A. Rosenstein ; G. Goodridge; 
J. A. Williams; M. McLeod J. Pelli- 
cane; H. Wofford; H. Davis; C. P. Daw- 


Fis ie S. Wil- 


son; S. Sager: MM, 
R. Thorne; C. Mel- 


liams; I. Donavan; 
drum. 


VIRGINIA QUALIFICATION LAW 


A bill providing for enactment of an 
agency qualification law for agents $0- 
liciting life, health and accident i 
ance failed of passage through the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia at its biennial 
session which came to a close March 1. 


le 


that the minimum guarantee 1s -arned. 


Moreover, the more any revised compen- 
sation plan leans toward the salary cot 
cept or any concept of remuneré ation not 
so closely related to the volume of new 
business, the heavier becomes your 0D- 
ligation and responsibility to see that the 
policyholder is well served under the new 
arrangement.” 
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97% Fewer Men Engaged 
In Life Insurance Today 


WOMEN EMPLOYES TOTAL 81,000 





Industrial Men Agents Decreased 31% 

Since 1940; Full Time Ordinary Men 

Agents Decreased 27% 

There are 48,100 fewer men employed 
in the life insurance business than in 
pre-war days, a decrease of 27%, it was 
reported by the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. The number of men employed in 
the business on January 1 of this year 
was 129,800 compared with 177,900 on 
January 1, 1940, the date taken in the 
Institute’s Survey as measuring normal 
pre-war levels. Military service and the 
merchant marine are known_ to have 
taken 30,280 men from the business, and 
civilian government service or war pro- 
duction industries another 12,300. 

Life insurance offices have made a 
minimum of replacements, most of those 
made being with women employes. The 
total of women employed in_ the busi- 
ness has increased from 68,100 in 1940, 
to 81,000 the first of this year. By the 
frst of the year, 2,110 life insurance 
women had entered military service 
and 5,310 were in civilian government 
service or war production industries, 
Total men and. women employed full 
time in life insurance on January 1 
had been reduced to 210,800 from the 
1940 total of 246,000, a decrease of 
35,000. 

“This means that 14% fewer em 
ployes are now handling all operating, 
service and sales duties although life 
insurance protection in force has in- 
creased 22%,” the Institute commented, 
in announcing the survey figures. “The 
policy of holding replacements to the 
minimum and making as many of the 
necessary ones as possible with women 
instead of men, in cooperation with the 
nation’s manpower program, has not in- 
terfered with the maintenance of essen- 
tial service for policyholders.” 

Most noteworthy changes in person- 
wnel, the report further points out, have 
been in the sales forces, where indus- 
trial men agents have decreased 31% 
since 1940 and full time Ordinary men 
agents have decreased 27%. Women 
have come into the agency work in ma- 
terial numbers since the start of the 
war, In Ordinary insurance, where there 
was already an appreciable number of 
women before the war, they have in- 
creased 15%. In Industrial insurance, 
which had no women agents before the 
war, there are now 3,300 women In- 
dustrial agents. 

Heads Aviation Committee 
James FE, Hoskins, assistant actuary of 
the life insurance division of The Trav- 
elers, has been appointed chairman of 
the aviation committee of the American 
Life Convention. He has served as 
chairman of the aviation committee of 
the Actuarial Society of America since 
1930, and therefore, will hold the chair- 
manship of both committees, 

Mr. Hoskins has in the past been a 
member of the advisory board of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, the aviation 
committee of the National Association 
ot State Aviation Officials and the in- 
surance committee of the National Aero- 
hautic Association. 

The American Life Convention is an 
association comprising 189 life insurance 
Companies in the United States and 
Canada. Its aviation committee, of 
which Mr, Hoskins is now. chairman, 
includes Frank D, MacCharles, of the 
reat West Life, Winnipeg; William 
inieby, Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles; 
Bernhard Werbenthin, American Na- 
tional, Galveston; W. Ralph Jones, Na- 
ional Fidelity, Kansas City; and Pearce 
Shepherd, Prudential, New York. 

_ The Continental Life, Toronto, has 
‘Mounced the appointment of T. H. 


oper as assistant superintendent of 
agencies, 











We are proud of our family 


Some are working in mines and mills and 


factories. Many are merchants and trades- 


men. Others are teachers, lawyers, doctors, 


engineers, and leaders in industry and com- 


merce. Many are prominent in public life 


and famous in the world of science and the 


arts. And a large number of wives and 


children are also part of our big family. 


You'll find members of our family living 


in every state of the Union and in every 


province in Canada. 


Yes, we're proud of our Prudential 


family and the 22,000,000 people in this 
great circle of friends are proud of their 


Prudential protection. 
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HOME OFFICE 


She PRuDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








M. Clark Terrill Dead; 
35 Years With Phoenix 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 





Early Experience With Educational and 
Agency Division of Company; 
Held in High Regard 


M. Clark Terrill, executive vice presi- 
dent, Phoenix Mutual Life, and thirty- 
five years with that company, died on 
Saturday in Hartford Hospital after a 
brief illness. Held in high esteem in the 
life insurance circles, he was also active 
in Hartford financial and civic life. His 





M. CLARK TERRILL 


promotion to executive vice president 
was made last January. 

M. Clark Terrill was born in City of 
Newton, Conn., November 4, 1886, and 
was a graduate of Yale University, class 
of ’09. Shortly after his graduation he 
went to work with the Phoenix Mutual 
in its publicity and educational depart- 
ment. He revised the company’s educa 
tional correspondence and had charge of 
details of conventions and agency con- 
tests. His popularity with the field force, 
where he was affectionately addressed as 
“Bunny” Terrill, became widespread. He 
was dynamic, thoughtful, amiable. In 
1918 he was appointed agency secretary 
and for a time devoted most of his at- 
tention to agency work. In 1924 he was 
clected an assistant secretary and in 
1929 he became secretary. 

His election to second vice president 
came in 1930 and in 1934 he was elected 
vice president. He was made a member 
of the company’s board of directors in 
1935 and last January became executive 
vice president. 

Prominent in Hartford 

Mr. Terrill was a member of Yale 
Club of New York, Hartford Club, Uni- 
versity Club and Manchester County 
Club. He was a director of the Hartford 
National Bank & Trust Co. and the So- 
ciety for Savings; a member of the cor- 
poration of the Hartford Hospital, and 
a member of the board and of executive 
and finance committees of Connecticut 
Institute for the Blind. 

Arthur M. Collens, president Phoenix 
Mutual Life, discussing his personality, 
said this week: “Mr. Terrill will be 
sorely missed not only in the Phoenix 
Mutual, but in the whole industry. His 
thorough knowledge of life insurance 
and his executive ability were outstand- 
ing. His high standards of fairness, 
splendid character and unselfish friend- 
ship endeared him to all the associates 


of his own company and in the many 


worthwhile activities in which he took 
such a keen and constructive interest.” 

The funeral was Monday, Rev. Ellison 
H. Marvin, St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, 


officiating. 


TOWER SNOW TO JOIN ARMY 


Tower C. Snow, general agent, Penn 


Mutual Life, Albany, will soon be in- 
ducted into the United States Army. 
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Equitable Retirement 
Plan For Its Managers 


CONTRACTURAL BASIS SECURITY 
Society Will Meet Entire Cost of Past 
Service Annuities Under Plan; 
Future Service Benefits 


President Parkinson of the Equitable 
iumnounces a new retirement plan for 
he salaried managerial force of the So 
iety, effective April 1. The Society’s in 
tention is to meet the entire cost of the 
past services annuities under the plan, 
and while provision is made for contri 
butions on the part of members for fu 
ture annuities the larger part of the cost 
woviding the benefits will be borne by 
ie Society. Past service benefits under 
the plan will be 2% of the total salary 
received prior to April 1, 1941, less a 
small adjustment on account of Social 
Security 

Future Service Benefits 

The future service benefits will repre 
ent approximately the following per 
centages of salary: First $1,200, 14%; 
next $1,800, 14%; next $22,000, 2%; re- 
mainder, 1%. 

The contributions to be made by the 
salaried managerial force for future 
ervice benefits represent approximately 
these percentages of salary: First $1,200, 
14%; next $1,800, 14%; next $2,000, 
1%: next $20,000, 5%; remainder 214%, 
and the Society will contribute the re 
mainder of the cost of the future bene 
hits 

Normal retirement date under plan 
is Age 65, but provision is made for 
optional retirement by the Society under 
certain conditions between 55 and 65 

The plan provides that the retirement 
income payable at normal or optional 
retirement date will be increased during 
the first year following retirement date 
by 331/3% and by 162/3% during the 
second year following retirement date, 
and also for the choice of optional forms 
of annuity, for disability benefits, and 
for the return of managers’ contributions 
in the event of death or termination of 
service, as well as additional rights upon 
termination of service after a certain 
service and dttainment of a 


period of 


pecified age 


New Post for E. A. Watson 
Edward A. Watson, who entered the 
lite insurance business as an agent in 
1936 after a career in sales and adver 
tising promotion, 
has been appoint 
eda. supervising 
assistant in the 
Ives & Myrick 
agency, Mutual 
Life, New York. 
Richard i Mver 
is agency man 
ager. 

\ resident of 
Srooklyn, M r 
Watson was or 
ganizer and _ first 
president of the 
Junior = Auniliary 
of the Samaritan 
Hospital there ; 
has been a mem 
ber of the Brook 
Ivn Institute 
Players; active in 
the Brooklyn Big 
Brother Movement and in the Indus 
trial Home for the Blind, and immediate 
past president of the Richmond Hill 
Baptist Church bible class. 





Matar 


Edward A. Watson 


JOINS J. B. GLASSER AGENCY 
The recent appointment of John A, 
Lyon as brokerage manager of the 
loshua B. Glasser Agency, Continental 
\ssurance, Chicago, was announced by 
General Agent Glasser. Mr. Lyon had 
previously been associated with the Mu- 
tual Life of New York for fifteen vears 
as statistician and instructor. In his new 
connection Mr. Lyon will work with 
brokers and agents in the preparation of 
proposals for individual, business Group 
and pension plans. 
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AR Lice 
Herb Hedges Addresses 
Pittsburgh Congress 
TELLS NATIONAL ASS’N PLANS 


Edward M. Aiken Opened Congress; 
Debit Men Tell How They Sell Ordi- 
nary; Kilbrick Among Speakers 


By Maurice P. Sullivan 


Pittsburch. Praetical sales ideas 
dominated the annual Sales Congress of 
the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters As- 


sociation in the University Club, Tues- 
day, March 21, 

Herbert A. Hedges, general agent for 
the Iquitable Life of lowa, 
City, and president of the National As- 


sociation of Life Underwriters, was the 


Kansas 


first speaker on the morning program. 
He said there are three groups who fa 
vor modification of life insurance: those 
who want the government directly in 
the insurance business; those who want 
replacement of insurance by expansion 
of Social Security and those who favor 
federal regulation and control 

He said that for every dollar that in 
surance men have collected companies 
have paid out or hold in’ trust $1.07. 
He commented that the proposed life 
insurance course offered for inelusion 
in the curricula of the Armed = lorces 
Institute of Madison, Wis., lad been 
approved by the military. He declared 
that the man being inducted into the 
business should be paid a proper com- 
pensation, but added that there is no 
desire to interfere with the man who 
does not need this. 

Speaking from a sales standpoint, he 
reminded his hearers that people don’t 
like to be sold; they like to buy; they 
don’t like to be told, they like to tell. 
He advocated the right mental attitude 
for the life insurance salesman, and 
said the agent must get a thrill out of 
his efficiency in his work. He set forth 
the value of drawing the prospect out 
by asking his opinion on a familiar 
subject, and advised the sale of in 
surance on the basis of protection for 
dependents. 

The government is authority for the 
statement that life insurance is) doing 
one of the greatest jobs in’ the fight 
agaist inflation, he said. 


How Debit Agents Sell Ordinary 


(Gieorge A, Smith, manager Metropoli 
tan, introduced three Industrial debit 
men with oustanding records in the sale 
of Ordinary insurance. The first of this 
vroup, Max LL. Shelkrot, Prudential, 
said that) anyone who pays insurance 
two or three months ahead should not 
be considered as an Industrial poliey 
holder, but as an Ordinary prospect. He 
advised telling such an Industrial client 
that he qualifies for a “higher type” of 
insurance, the same kind of contract 
which is sold to business and profes 
sional men. This appeal reaches the ego 
of the client and helps the sale. Mr. 
Shelkrot carries his personal insurance 
policies, and shows them to elients, 
showing his own confidence in the con 
tract he is. selling. 

He suggested appeal to the human 
interest of the prospect by — talking 
about his children. Literature, especially 
when illustrated, has ereat sales value, 
and he carries a good bit of it, he 
revealed. He told of a case where a 
man who had failed to buy after three 
calls called the agent when the argu- 
ment was presented to him in a pamph 
let sent through the mail, 

Philip Sallin, CLU, Metropolitan, said 
that the debit agent must so plan his 
work that he can do his routine work 
in sufficient time to enable him to go 
after other business. The Industrial 
man has an advantage over the Ordina- 
ry agent because his work takes him 
into the home day after day. He does 
not overlook babies in) doing lis) in 
surance work, and a good many Ordi 
nary cases result from service calls. 
j family income 


He bases sales of a 
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policy on the Social Security Act. He 
explains the act to the prospect and 
asks the prospect’s opinion. The answer 
shows the weakness of the act in 
meagerness of income and the waiting 
period faced by the dependent. 

Mr. Sallin says that he overcomes 
nervousness on evening calls by setting 
up a schedule of five calls. The prospect 
is impressed by the fact that the agent 
lias other work to do and doesn’t pro- 
crastinate. He advised sufficient ex- 
posure, and referred to his method as 
“low pressure” selling, based on mild 
suggestion rather than forcefull selling. 

Robert J, Vargo said that the debit 
book is a source of Ordinary prospects. 
Timing is of great importance, and the 
agent must know when to speak and 
when to refrain from speaking. He ad- 
vised “raising the sights” and concen- 
trating on selling a bigger policy. 

Norbert H. Weidner, Reliance Life, 
vice chairman of the Pennsylvania Life 
Insurance Division of the War Finance 
Committee, reported sales of $2,587,- 
004.67 in the territory covered by the 
Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion in the recent war loan drive. 

W. W. Parry, Sun Life, chairman of 
the blood donor program for the asso- 
ciation, appealed for continued effort in 
providing blood donations for the Am- 
crican Red Cross, 

Frank C. Wigginton, Bankers Life of 
Jowa, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, reported twenty-seven 100% 
agencies to date as compared with 
twenty-five for the entire preceding 
vear, and 1,003 members compared with 
964 as of the end of June. 

Lawrence C. Woods, Jr., manager 
Woods Agency of Equitable Society, 
chairman of the program committee, al 
so spoke at the morning session. J. C. 
Reliance Life, was master of 
More than 400 attended. 


Sheedy, 
ceremonies, 


Kibrick Sells Gradually 


Speaking at the afternoon 
Isaac Kibrick, New York Life, Brock 
fon, Mass., said that he has trained 
himself to look for business insurance 
while doing his other work. He said he 
reads trade journals and keeps his eyes 
and ears open as to what is going on 
in his community. He lets the prospect 
tell him his problem and developes the 
case from information obtained in- this 


sessic mn, 


Way, 

He said that the agent too often tries 
fo write too big a policy at first. He 
writes what he calls a “token” policy 
and tries to increase the coverage later. 

W. Rankin Teurey, vice president 
Berkshire Life, summed up the day’s 
sales talks. He said that Pittsburgh is 
in a distinct position as far as insurance 
is concerned, because of the men who 
have developed the business here and 
the strength of their association. He 
said if the men in the field do a good 
job the companies will not go back to 
the former policy of taking anybody 
into the business after adopting a pro- 
eram of more careful selection, training 
and supervision. In order to do_ the 
best job agents must have the proper 
mental attitude towards life, money and 
life insurance; sufficient exposure; ade 
quate prospecting and and organized 
presentation on a simple, non-technical 
basis, he stated. 

Edward M. Aiken, Woods 
president of the Association, 
the sales congress. 


opened 


MUTUAL LIFE PAYMENTS 

New York and New Jersey residents 
received a total of $22,720,000 in benefit 
payments from the Mutual Life of New 
York in 1943, the company announced. 
Of this amount, approximately $10,806,- 
000 was paid in death claims, while the 
balance was paid to living policyholders 
in matured endowments, dividends and 
other benefits. The company has ‘about 
$762,300,000 of life insuranee in force in 
these states, represented by more than 
203,000 individual policies, while Mutual 
Life investments in New York and New 
Jersey ageregate approximately $292, 


241,000 at the close of 1943. 
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Lt. Col. O’Keefe Ass’t Mgr. 
Union Central H. O. Agency 


LT, COL. EUGENE O'KEEFE 


Lt. Col. Eugene O’Keefe has been 
named assistant manager, home office 
agency, Union Central Life. Col. O’Keefe 
will be responsible for all material per- 
taining to production of new business in 
the home office agency, manager of 
which is Judd C. Benson. 

Col. O’Keefe was recently placed upon 
an inactive status by the United States 
Army due to an operation last Septem 
ber, from which he has fully recovered. 
He was an aviator in the United States 
Army during the First World War and 
following the war became a reserve offi 
cer in the finance department. In 194], 
le was called to active duty and served 
as Assistant Chief, Fiscal Division, 
Headquarters Seventh Service Command 
until the time of his relief from active 
duty. 

Col. O’Keefe served the Union Cen 
tral in’ Hutchinson, Kan., as agent and 
district manager from 1929 until 1940, 
and his previous experience having been 
in the banking field. While in Hutchin 
son, Col. O'Keefe was twice president 
of life underwriters association and 
twice sceretary of the state association, 
He was also a director and president 
of the Kiwanis Club, and took an ac 
five part in the Boy Scouts and Reserve 
Officers’ Club. He attended University 
of Colorado and is a member of Kansas 
bar. 

W. B. Thomas, Jr, formerly assistant 
manager, will devote his entire time to 
Pension Trust matters. 


PLAN C. L. U. CONFERENCE 

Recently at a meeting of officers and 
committee chairmen of the American 
Society of Chartered Life Underwriters 
a plan was decided upon whereby M. 
Luther Buchanan, president of the 5o- 
ciety, would visit the C. L. U. chapters 
throughout the country. The idea hav 
ing been approved by the executive 
committee, president Buchanan will hold 
his first conferences April 3-21, at cen- 
tral points. The first conference will 
be held in Cleveland on April 3, fol- 
lowed by one in Chicago, April 4; Kan- 
sas City, April 5; Denver, April 6; Salt 
Lake City, April 7; Seattle, April 10; 
Portland, April 11; San Francisco, April 
13; Los Angeles, April 14; Dallas, April 
20; and Nashville, April 21. Mr. 
Buchanan will then come Fast and hold 
meetings in Springfield, Mass., with 
meetings in New York and other sea 
board points later in the spring. 


OCCIDENTAL APPOINTMENT 

Ralph B. Barksdale, St. Louts. has 
been appointed brokerage manager 1 
the St. Louis branch office of the Oc- 
cidental Life Insurance Co., according 
to an announcement by V. TI. Jenkins, 
vice president. 
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Opportunities Never 
Greater Says Costello 


ADDRESSES N. Y. CLU CHAPTER 





Changing Attitude of American People 
Toward Thrift Stressed by Speaker; 
Producer a Morale Builder 





John P. Costello, CLU, Southewestern 
Life, Dallas, addressed the New York 
Chapter, CLU, at the luncheon meeting, 
Wednesday, at Hotel Martinique. Mr. 
Costello, who has been a producer for 
the Southwestern Life for the past 
twenty-four years, is president of the 
Texas Association of Life Underwriters. 
He has been awarded the Southwestern 
Life Grand Challenge Cup as its lead- 
ing agent twice. He has served as presi- 
dent of its Agency Club and of its Top 
Club, of which he is now an executive 
committee member, and for the past ten 
years his production has averaged $500,- 
000 annually. ( 

In. his address “Our Opportunity Is 
Now,” Mr. Costello said that never have 
the opportunities been greater, but it 
will take some effort to make the most 
of these opportunities. “Ieaders of 
American industry assure us that the 
miraculous devices now being used to 
hasten victory will be turned to the ben- 
efit of all mankind when peace comes,” 
he said. “This means many new indus- 
tries, thousands of new enterprises and 
hundreds of thousands of new jobs. But 
I need not spend time pointing out to 
the producers what this will mean to vou 
and me. Let’s take a look at the market 
ahead of us not only in the light of the 
needs of the people we will contact, but 
inspired by the manner in which life in- 
surance has measured up to its respon- 
sibilities. 

“Did you know that up to 1942 Mr. 
Average American had invested only 
eight cents out of his investment dollar 
in life insurance and the remainder had 
gone into all kinds of speculative in- 
vestments such as stocks, bonds, build- 
ing and loan companies and real estate ? 
However, it is certainly a fine compli- 
ment to life insurance that those eight 
cents have produced eighty-five cents of 
every dollar Mr. Average American left 
to his family. The investments to which 
he entrusted ninety-two cents ‘of his 
savings dollar’ produced only fifteen 
cents of the estate he left his family. 

“Now just imagine the prosperity of 
all concerned if you and I could per- 
suade Mr. American to invest thirty 
cents of his investment dollar in life in- 
surance. Five hundred billions would be 
on the books in short order, and the 
agents of America would have earned 
over five and one-half billion dollars in 
first year commissions. 

Room for Improvement 

“Let's not let too many of the golden 
opportunities that are before us today 
slip by, while we are wearing out our 
coats, patting each other on the back 
for the job that we have done in the 
past; for, after all, there is still plenty 
of room for improvement. The new pre- 
mums which we wrote last year amount- 
td to only one-third of one percent of 
our national income. I believe we can do 
better than that,” 

Mr. Costello pointed out the import- 
ance both today and in the future for 
life insurance men of the change in atti- 
tude of American people toward thrift. 
Over 25 million citizens have learned 
the joys of systematic saving through 
the purchase of war bonds and stamps,” 
€ continued, “and many will want to 
continue systematic savings after the 
war. What an opportunity for the alert 
Producer when government borrowing 
'S No longer necessary. 
tod merous fields for selling are better 
“san than they have ever been. I be- 
leve this is true of ‘key man’ insurance. 
hea men’ are like good health. We 
sah give them much thought. They are 

y not appreciated until lost. Cor- 
prea have felt the loss of ‘key men’ 
ro 4 armed services in recent months 
seer ey have experienced difficulty of 

Placement brought about by the man- 


power shortage. The executives of the 
corporations understand more fully what 
we mean when we speak of indemnify- 
ing the corporation against loss of a ‘key 
man’ than they ever have before.” 
Emphasizing the importance of life 
insurance men as morale builders on 
the, home front, Mr. Costello said, “they 
are meeting and dealing with probably 
four million men and women every week. 
Centainly, with this many persons, in all 
walks of life, coming under their in- 
fluence every single week in every com- 
munity in this country their effect upon 
victory and defeat is bound to be 





c 


Some 








Is A VERY important 

letter in this war. 
It’s the name of the War Bonds you 

buy—‘“‘War Savings Bond Series E.” 

As you know, a Series EF Bond will work 
for you for ten full years, piling up inter- 
est all that time, till finally you'll get four 
dollars back for every three you put up. 
Pretty nice. 





The first job of the money you put into 
“EE” is, of course, to help finance the war. 
But it also gives you a wonderful way to 
save money. 





J. F. JUNKIN DEAD 
J. F. Junkin, who retired in November, 
1929, as general manager in Great Britain 
for Sun Life, died recently at age of 82. 





enormous. Your production the past sev- 
eral months is positive proof of the 
morale building job that you have been 
doing. Anyone who has earned a living 


‘for thirty d&ys selling life insurance will 





tell you that the man who doubts the 
future is certainly not a prospect and 
will not buy insurance.” 


Farmers Union in ALC 


The Farmers Union Life, Des Moines, 
has been admitted to membership in the 
American Life Convention, increasing to 
190 the total number of companies now 
affiliated with the organization, Ralph H. 
Kastner, acting manager and associate 
counsel, has announced. 

The Farmers Union Life, organized on - 
February 2, 1933, under the laws of 
Iowa, now operates in Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. 





stuff 


And when the war is over, that money you 
now put away can do another job, can help 
America swing over from war to peace. 





There'll come a day when you'll bless 
these Bonds—when they may help you 
over a tough spot. 

That's why you should make up your 
mind to hang on to every Bond you buy. 
You can, of course, cash in your Bonds 
any time after you’ve held them for 60 
days. You get all your money back, and, 
after one year, all your money plus in- 
terest. 


But when you cash in a Bond, you end 
its life before its full job is done. You 
don’t give it its chance to help you and 





the country in the years that lie ahead. 
You kill off its $4-for-every-$3 earning 
power. 

All of which it’s good to remember 
when you might be tempted to cash in 
some of your War Bonds. They are yours, 
to do what you want with. 


pels = 
OPK 


But ... it’s ABC sense that... 


They'll do the best job for you and for 
America if you let them reach the full 
flower of maturity! 





WAR BONDS to Have and to Hold 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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Keep Away From Capitol 
Says C. Preston Dawson 


PENSION TRUST PLAN ADVICE 
Chairman of NALU Committee Says 


Revenue Bureau Has Stopped “Private 
Conferences”; Letters Are Inadvisable 


isurance ag should not at 
tempt to find solution of their clients’ 
Per n Trust problems by going down 
as individuals and asking 
Internal Revenue for rul 
to thei That 


ents 


\V; ington 


own Cases 





DAWSON 


C. PRESTON 
viven at the meeting of 
the national council of the National As 

Life Underwriters in Buf- 
falo last week by C. Preston Dawson. 
Mr. Dawson discussed the Bureau of In 


WaArthitis Was 


octation of 


ternal Revenue situatjon during the 
course of his report in his capacity as 
hairman of the National Association’s 
ubcommittee on Pension Trusts, other 
members of the committee being Meyer 


Connecticut Mutual; G. 


M. Goldstein, 


Gilson Terriberry, Mutual Benefit and 
Edwin R. Erickson, John Hancock 
kven if the visitors should be for 
tunate enough to reach the ear of some 
one at the Bureau the visit would slow 
up the operations of the Bureau and 
might result in a ruling which would be 
in the possession of a few persons only 


and thus not be available to the business 


as a whole. Furthermore, Mr. Dawson 
warned against individuals or local life 
underwriters associations sending let 
ters on their own to the Bureau with 


request for rulings or interpretations 
Pension Trust Plans Pile Up 
in Washington 

Mr. Dawson explained the manpower 
situation at the Bureau. It is much un 
derstaffed, he said. Many have gone into 
the services. Left to handle a tremendous 
amount of work is a small group of con 
scientious, unusually hard-working men 
trving their best to catch up. Pension 
lrust plans have piled up for review un- 
til there are now several thousand await 
ing examination at the Bureau. Some of 
the cases now being examined were filed 
is long ago as last November. 

“Sometime ago,” said Mr. Dawson, 
“the Bureau decided it could not renew 
personal conferences for a month. Then, 
it extended the time for another period 
and at the present time all presonal con- 
ferences have been postponed again.” A 
repeated warning of Chairman Dawson 
was this: “Stay away from Washing- 


ton.” He also pointed out that there is 
no such thing as a verbal ruling or in- 
terpretation by the Revenue Bureau. If 
the rulings or interpretations are not in 
writit there is bound te be a misun 
| nding, and possibly a mixup, for 
(Continued on Page 10) 


NALU Will Prepare “Blue Print” of 


Factors in Compensation of Agents 


Committee Will Try and Have Defined What Are Arbitrary 
and Voluntary Duties of Agents; Their Responsibilities; 
What Service Means and Other Points Affecting Clarity 


The board of trustees of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
council meeting in) Buffalo, 
mid-year convention. of 
invitation of the 
Research Bureau 
that NALU 
through a 
will seek to 
compensation 
guide in 


field 


its national 
last week, at 
NALU, accepted the 
Life Insurance Sales 
compensation — committee 

help clarify the situation 
“blue print” report which 
define various factors in 
consideration and will act 
between the 


as a 


future conferences 

and the companies. The Bureau com 
mittee has suggested also that views of 
the field forees of the country on the 


NALU. commit- 


Bureau com 


subject be gathered by 
tee, and presented to the 


mittee at oa future joint conference. 
Chairman of NALU committee on com 
pensation of agents is Claney D. Con 
nell, general agent, Provident) Mutual 
Life, New York City. 
Need of a Chart 
During the course of Is talk Mr. 


Connell said that at the conclusion of 


the conference in New York, between 
the companies and NALU committee, 
on March 18, 1944, one of the company 


present said: “We have spent 
altogether too much time discussing 
fivures, There are other factors in the 
situation which must be more clearly 
defined.” Commenting upon this Mr. 
Connell said: “There was a lot in what 
he said. We must have definitions. We 
must know what is expected of the fi 
man, what his responsibilities are, be 
fore we can settle some of these prob 
lems.” 


officers 


Continuing, Mr. Connell said: “What 
we need is a chart of some kind so 
that we will have a basis of consensus 
of field opinion. There are a number of 
factors in the situation which must be 
more clearly defined. One of them cer 
tainly is an acceptance by everybody 
just what an insurance agent ts; 
what is the nature of his arbitrary du 
ties and what is expected of him. How 
far and how long should his service to 
clients extend in the renewal period? 
What is the responsibilitiy of the agent 
to orphan policyholders? Also, there 
are numerous factors to be considered 
about deferred commissions and about 
salaries, if any. At what stage after 
deduction should latter become effec- 
tive ?* exactly what is the correct in- 
terpretation of the amendment to the 
New York law? In brief, what is the 
New York amendment? Have agents 
throughout the country misunderstood 
it? Have they regarded it as more 
binding than it really is? Then, there 
are also those questions about training 
and supervision which cover a_ broad 
scope, 

“Iinally, there must be consideration 
of actuarial changes with respect to 
plans of compensation. It must be 
recognized that in the last analysis dif- 
ferent companies have different prob- 
lems and also vary in tradition, but in 
the overall picture it is essential that 
there. be some basic principles of phil- 
osophy as well as just consideration of 
the actuarial aspect.” 


as to 


Meeting with Companies 


Mr, Connell discussed the meeting in 
New York, on March 18 between the 
Bureau’s compensation committee and 
the NALU subcommittee on compensa- 
tion, declaring that this was the first 
joint meeting of the two committees 
which has been held. 

“That meeting was decidedly coopera- 


tive,” said Mr. Connell. “We were 
shown every courtesy, but it quickly 
became evident that if the two com- 
mittees are to make satisfactory prog- 
ress there must be definitions, a recog 
nized base on which the committees can 


proceed, It is for that reason that a 


blue print is essential.” 
Mr. Connell said that his committee 
wanted to know exactly what the field 


thinks of various phases - compensa- 
tion as it must be guided by the NALU 
membership when it offers its views to 
the Bureau committee. He thought that 
the meeting he was addressing in 
Buffalo, furnished an opportunity for 
making a start. He, therefore, called for 


views from the floor. “We want to 
know what general agents and = mana- 
vers here think, and we also want to 


carriers, 
have your 
rest of the 


know the views of rate book 
he declared. “Then after we 
views we will find what the 
country thinks.” 

Chairman Connell’s request) was) im- 
mediately accepted, and the discussion 
developed among other things that there 
is a feeling throughout the country that 
the New York law. is. blocking real 
changes in compensation scale on the 
part of many companies; and there was 
a belief also in some quarters that the 
new changes in compensation by com- 
panics already announced have some- 
times been based upon a reshuffling of 


the compensation scale which from a 


realistic standpoint does not put more 
money into the pockets of the field 
force in the final analysis, 


Chairman Connell asked President FE. 
Rk. Gettings of New York state associa- 


tion to explain the New York amend- 
ment to the law governing compensa- 
tion. Mr. Gettings said that there was 


considerable misunderstanding about the 
statute in the field outside of New York, 
and he gave it as his opinion that the 
New York amendment did not block 
higher scale of compensation. 

Chairman Connell said that the local 
life underwriters associations through- 
out the country would be asked to can- 
vass the views of their membership and 
that these views be sent to NALU 
headquarters in New York. 


CLU SURVEY 
Myrick Tells Buffalo Luncheon of 


Chartered Underwriters’ Activities 
in Twenty Companies 
At a luncheon of CLU during mid- 
vear meeting in Buffalo, last week, of 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, Julian S. Myrick, chairman of 
American College of Life Underwriters, 


said he had written to twenty life in- 
surance companies for some facts about 
CLU personnel in’ their organizations. 


He summarized what he found: 
Total number of CLU 
in these companies, 1,301. 

Number in military service, 17%. 

Number in home offices, 16%: 

Number of general agents and mana- 
gers, 36%. 

Number of agents, 41%, 

Total amount of business written in 
1943, by CLU, more than $100,000,000. 

Among those at 
John P. Williams, 
tional Advisory 
College; = Martin 


representatives 


the head table 
director of 
department, 
Buchanan, 


were 
Educa- 
American 

Boston, 


President American Society of CLU; 
Merle Smith, president Buffalo CLU; 
Walter FE. Barton, treasurer, NALU; 


Ellen Putnam, trustee NALU, 


Aim To Simplify Life 
Educational Field 


TOO TIME- CONSUMING NOW 
NALU Trustees Vote $2,500 For Study 
of Subject; Speed-Up Tip From 
Armed ‘Services 
At trustees’ meeting of National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters in Buf- 
falo last week it was voted to make an 
appropriation of $2,500 to pursue a spe- 
cial study of the educational material 
field. The amount of literature 080 

ing life insurance and _ its affiliated j 
terests is not only large, but is Bi 
stantly growing. New books are con- 
stantly appearing; types of private sery- 
ices are growing, and if an agent did 
nothing but read “the literature of the 
business” he would be considerably oc- 
cupied as the volume of printed matter 
respecting taxation, Pension Trusts, es- 
tate angles, law slants and other angles 
directly or indirectly affiliated with the 
sale of life insurance piles up. 

What does an agent have to read? 
What shouldn't he read? How far 
should be the range? In what. particu- 
Jar direction of reading should he fol- 
low? Are too many trying to become 
specialists when what they need more 
is ground work in the fundamentals? 
Those are a few of the questions being 
asked. 

Want Education Speeded 

Then there is another point which 
should be considered and that is wheth- 
er education cannot be speeded up. The 
armed services of the country which are 
engaged in learning their job as. well 
as doing it—starting out with the learn- 
ing and later using their  knowl- 
edge in action—have been opening the 
public’s eyes relative to the speed with 
which the men are being trained. There 
are some techniques for service men 
which are absorbed in a few hours; there 
are others where some months of train- 
ing are regarded as essential, but con- 
centration and industry are distinctive 
of all branches of study in the services, 
and that may furnish a tip to the busi- 
ness world. 

Certainly it is a subject which should 
have special attention in the life insur- 
ance field where every hour should be 
made to count effectively and all time 
spent on non-essentials may be a waste 
of time. In brief, no one has complaint 
to make about the quality of life in- 
surance literature, but in quantity there 
has been an avalanche. What is impor- 
tant is to weed out the literature in 
some way, straighten out the labyrinths, 
prevent an agent from getting lost in a 
sea of redundancy or irrelavence, and 
shorten number of hours expended in 
the knowledge-acquirement. period. 

Clifford H. Orr, Philadelphia, is chair- 
man of NALU committee on education. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF > MANAGERS 


Webster Says Agency Heads Have 
Lion’s Share of Training of Agents; 
Must Be Forward-looking 

Responsibilities of agency heads are 
vreater than they have ever been, 
Steacey I. Webster, chairman executive 
pn a a Agents and Mana- 
gers Section, NALU, told the Buffalo 
meeting of that section, last week. He 
was chairman of that meeting. “Our 
business is the most democratic form of 
financial institution now in existence. 
The true strength of a nation lies in the 
strength of its individual citizens and in 
their homes. The reason that the citi- 
zens of U.S. A. carry 70% of all the 
world’s life insurance is because of our 
great agency system. People do not just 
go in and buy insurance. The agents 
sell it. The agency heads have had the 
lion’s share of properly training those 
agents. We must constantly improve our 
methods, even be forward-looking. Ne 


aim to serve our country and the lite 
insurance institutions more effectively.” 
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MORE BUREAUCRACY IS UNNECESSARY 
IN THE FARM MORTGAGE BUSINESS ... 


Now you can do something about Government competition by joining with 


the Equitable Society in service to Farmers on the NEW 


APPROVED MORTGAGE PLAN 


YOU CAN GIVE YOUR CUSTOMERS the best farm loan on the market today. 


Nowhere 


S. 


else can they get all these desirable features. 


The Farm Income Privilege—the right to pay off any amount at any time from farm income. 
This money saving provision is written into the loan agreement. 


The Prepayment Reserve Plan—the privilege of laying away extra funds at full interest saving 
to pay interest and principal instalments when conditions are unfavorable. 





Tailor-made Loan Plans—amortized loans for 20 to 40 years and straight term loans for 
5 to 15 years—fitted to the needs of the individual borrower. 


Four Percent Interest Rate—net to the borrower, no fees and no commissions. The borrower's 
only expense is for continuing the abstract and recording the papers. 


Quick Service—approval can be given in 3 or 4 days. There is no red tape. 


YOU CAN INVEST YOUR BANK’S MONEY in the loan for the first two years 


and have 


a definite agreement from the Equitable Society to take it over at 


the end of two years, or earlier on 30 days’ notice. 


YOU GET HELP IN SOLICITING LOANS and free appraisal service. 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY IS THE FIRST TO OFFER THIS SERVICE TO BANKS 
. .. another example of the Leadership which gave Farmers The Farm Income Privilege, The 
Prepayment Reserve Plan and loans for 40 years at 4 percent. YOUR BANK WILL PROFIT 
BY BEING IDENTIFIED WITH THE LEADER IN THE FARM LOAN FIELD. 


The Equitable Society is well equipped to handle business in parts of 
Ohio, Indiana, lliinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Minnesota, Oregon, Washington, Utah and 
Idaho. Extension will be made to other areas as conditions permit. 


For further information on the APPROVED MORTGAGE PLAN you are invited to write 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York City 1, New York 








This advertisement is appearing in current Banking publications. 
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Dean Taylor Shows How 
To Recruit Men Today 


IT MUST BE DONE BY CONTACT 


Buffalo Man Tells Managers Section 
How His Agency Is Handling 
Recruiting 
Dean H. Taylor, Equitable Society, 
Buffalo, was on the panel at General 
Agents and Managers Section meeting 
in Buffalo last week, discussion being 
based on recruiting new organization 
today. He said his agency last fall care- 
fully analyzed its territory and con- 
cluded that its recruiting should be con 
fined to definite areas and for specific 


type of prospective agents. It decided: 


1. To recruit in smaller cities and 
towns where it already had a_ fairly 
large number of policyholders, but no 


agent, 

? To recruit first in those communi- 
ties that were easily accessible to its 
district headquarters, “We want our 
unit managers to do considerable joint 
work with our new men and with gaso- 
line rationing this might not be pos- 
sible if the distance from district head- 
quarters was too great” he said. 

3. To recruit in communities where 
it had lost its representatives recently. 

4. To recruit only those agents who 
were draft-proof. 

5. To recruit in at least one smaller 
town in each county for an agent who 
had a wide acquaintance with farmers. 
(The Equitable recently introduced a 
new sales plan for farmers and for this 
reason the agency wanted men who 
knew them.) 

“Now that we had decided on the 
areas in which we wanted to recruit, 
the next logical question was to de- 
termine how it was to be done. We 
knew from recent experience that the 
use of letters with return nomination 
cards would probably not produce any 
results. People are too busy these days 
to cooperate, Our recent advertising had 
brought no results. The only method 
left to use was personal contacts. To 
go out into the territory and work un- 


til we found the men we wanted. For- 
tunately I have three Unit Managers 
in my agency. These men have done 


the major part of the work in our re- 
cruiting activities and deserve much of 
the credit for what results we have 
had,” said Mr. Taylor. 

“Since last fall we have contracted 
eight new men in our agency. It is too 
soon to predict just what the produc- 
tion of these new men will amount to, 
but so far it is most encouraging. In 
fact, one of our new men was the 
agency leader in paid business for the 
first two months of 1944 and his con- 


tract was dated in December of last 
year.” 
Conclusions 

In conclusion he said: “We have 
learned that recruiting today requires 
more work and more personal calls 
than ever before. 

“We have learned that the best re- 
sults are obtained from definite recruit- 
ing, that is looking for prospective 
agents in definite areas, rather than 
haphazard activities all over the ter- 
ritory. 


“We have learned that a great many 
men are doing some serious thinking 
about post-war careers and we are 
amazed to find that in this thinking, 
the life insurance business is taking a 
prominent place in the minds of so 
many. Here is a real opportunity and 
I am convinced that now is the time 
for us to start our post-war recruiting. 
Most of these people are earning more 
money than ever before. They do not 


want to go back to peace time salaries. 
Our business offers the possibility of 
these better in- 
advantage of 


the continuation of 


comes. Why not take 
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Improve Production Ratio, Says Spahn 


Speaking before the Sales Congresspects or in the closing ratio brings sub- 


held by the Buffalo Life Underwriters 
Association in conjunction with the mid- 
year meeting of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, Glen J. Spahn, 
field personnel officer, Metropolitan Life, 
discussed selling life insurance in to- 
day’s market. 

It is an inherent characteristic of man 
to be constantly striving for an objec- 
tive whether it be wealth, position, se- 
curity, a home or education of his chil- 
dren. <A_ life insurance salesman has 
these same urges and objectives and they 
can be used as an incentive to achieve 
his objectives. 

“T believe that in selling today the 
life insurance agent must more than 
ever before analyze his past accomplish 
ments to determine how they were ob 
tained and use that experience in going 
after his objectives. While his objective 
may be set on a yearly basis he is more 
apt to reach it if he breaks it down to 
a weekly basis and determines that come 
what may he will each week reach the 
goal he sets.” 

Mr. Spahn then presented some fig- 
ures showing how an increase in the 
number of calls and interviews or an 
increase in the qualifying ratio of pros 


SGT. DON BARNES AT BUFFALO 

Don former associate editor 
of the Life Association News, and now 
a sergeant in United States Army, got 
a leave from the Army in order to at- 
tend the mid-year meeting of NALU in 
Buffalo last week. It sailor 
spending his leave in a rowboat in 
Central Park. But Don wanted to meet 
his old friends in the association and 
Buffalo was his opportunity. He went 
right to work acting as liaison man be- 
tween the association and the news- 
papers with whom he is a popular per- 
sonality. 


sarnes, 


was like a 


this situation and tell them our story 
now ? 

“We have definitely proven to oursel- 
ves that recruiting is a daily activity. 
It must be continuous. It must have 
a very definite place in the plans of the 
agency every day, 

“We have learned 
experiences that 
done today.” 


from our recent 
recruiting can be 


stantial increases in weekly and annual 
production. “Naturally,” said Mr. Spahn, 
“an improvement in several of the fac- 
tors or in all of them affects the results 
desired to the degree in which improve- 
ment has been made. 

“Good prospecting is a necessary pre- 
requisite to successful selling, and the 
effectiveness with which it is carried on 
reflects not only in the qualifying but 
also in the closing ratio when a sales 
presentation is made. An analysis of 
the prospecting activities of many of 
our agents indicates that they unprove 
their qualifying ratio when they pros- 
pect daily and regularly; when they use 
people friendly to them as centers of 
influence; when they analyze the insur- 
ance ‘holdings of present policyholders, 
both Industrial and Ordinary, and give 
them up-to-date service; when they are 
on the alert and find people who have 
improved their personal economic status; 
when they use the endless chain methed ; 
when they use the Social Security ap- 
proach; when they evaluate prospects 
and eliminate those who fail to qualify, 
and when they secure and record as 
much relevant information about the 
prospect as possible.” 


Dawson on Pensions 


(Continued from Page 8) 


instance, with reference to Sections 165 
and 23P. What then should the insurance 
fraternity do when confronted by prob- 
lems they cannot solve in connection 
with attitude of the Bureau? 

What Fraternity Should Do With 

Tax Uncertainty 

The first thing to do, said Mr. Daw- 
son, is to examine the memorandum of 
the Pension Trust discussions with rep- 
resentatives of the Treasury Depart- 
ment on Pension Trust Laws and Regu- 
lations which have been printed in a 
pamphlet by the three life insurance 
organizations, and which pamphlets 
should be in possession of all general 
agents. If the field men cannot find the 
answer to his problem in this pamphlet 
and wants more information he should 
first write to his own company and if 
there is still any doubt as to interpre- 
tation or information he should com- 
municate with the National Association 
of Life Underwriters or with the Asso- 





Single Prem. Life 


55 Liberty St. 





There Is a Big Market for 
SINGLE PREMIUM ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 


Manhattan Life Offers an Excellent Investment 
Showing Better Than 2% Compound Interest, With 
NUMEROUS TAX ADVANTAGES 


Age 40 Premium Ist Yr. C. V. 5th Yr. C. V. 
10 Yr. Endowment $807.71 $755.00 $845.00 
15 Yr. Endowment 712.72 663.00 737.00 
20 Yr. Endowment 637.71 590.00 651.00 


ALL POLICIES ARE PARTICIPATING 


Liberal Settlement Options May Be Used Af Any Time 
$491.36 


LEARN THE MANY ADVANTAGES OF THIS PLAN 
“ASK PEYSER ABOUT IT" 


P. A. PEYSER—General Agent 


E. G. Van den Bout—Assistant 
New York 5 


$447.00 $484.00 


Co. 7-2676 








National Association of Life Underwriters’ Meeting at Buffalo 





Chicago Insurance Men Sponsoring 
Equitable Manager for Hughes _ 
National Association Post 

The Chicago Associations are spon- 
soring a movement to have Phil Hobbs 
of Chicago, elected secretary of the Na. 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
at its annual convention in Detroit. 
Present incumbent, Clancy D. Connell 
filling an interim term, is elected to be 
a vice president. 

In Buffalo last week, were a numbe: 
of men active in Chicago organizations 
all of whom are enthusiastic advocates 
of “Hobbs for Secretary.” They are 
James H, Brennan (Fidelity Mutual) 
National Association committeeman 
from Chicago, and former president of 
Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers; Alan E, McKeough (Occidental 
Life), Illinois state commiutteeman; John 
Moynahan (Metropolitan Life), vice 
president of Chicago Association; Byron 
C. Howes (Berkshire), vice president 
of Chicago general agents and managers, 
and Jack Caffrey (John Hancock), a 
director of the managers and_ general 
agents; Robert E. Reno (Equitable) on 
board of Chicago Association; and 
Robert “De Pau (Prudential), a director 
of Chicago Association. 

Mr. Hobbs, who is an Equitable mana- 
ger, is a trustee of National Association, 
and has been active in committee work, 
including inter-company and field force 
joint committees. 


ciation of Life Insurance Presidents or 
the American Life Convention. 


Joint Committees in Harmony 


The subcommittee of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters has for 
some time been working in close har- 
mony with the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents and ALC, and with the 
cooperation of the National Association’s 
Washington counsel, Baker Selby 
Ravenel. Lawrence Baker of that law 
firm is one of the outstanding tax ex- 
perts of America. The joint commitee— 
NALU, ALIP and ALC has hdd a 
series of conferences with a government 
committee in the Treasury Department 
and Bureau of Internal Revenue. Iirst of 
those conferences was held in July. 
Others were in August, September, Oc- 
tober and November, 1943. After that the 
pamphlet was issued containing the me- 
moranda about the discussions of the 
insurance men with the Treasury De- 
partment committee. Another conference 
was held a fortnight ago and it will re- 
sult in a new memorandum which vill 
appear in insurance publications at a not 
too distant date. 

In concluding his talk Mr. Dawson 
advised members of the national council 
to go back to their agents and do what 
they can in encouraging sound education 
in the field of employe welfare planning. 
He warned that agents should not enter 
the Pension Trust field if unprepared. 
“Most of the cases sent to the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue for examination are 
not approvable cases; have been written 
by men who are not qualified to handle 
them due to lack of understanding of the 
Revenue Act and the other phases of 
Pension Trusts,” he said. 


Agency Revitalization As 
Seeh By Arthur P. Johnson 


Arthur P. Johnson, Great-West Life, 
Detroit, in a talk to the Genera! 
Agents and Managers Section at the 
Buffalo meeting of the National wo, 
ciation of Life Underwriters, discusse 
agency revitalization and motivation. 

“We all know that success in selling 
is a state of mind and I think we 4 
realize that salesmen are more prone to 
a drooping morale than other. people 
because they are doing a creative Jo» 
Salesmen depend all day slong on their 
originality, resourcefulness, and imag! 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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James Moon Studio 


JUDD BENSON 


Compensation Chairman 


CLANCY D. CONNELL 


Two of the more important matters before the National Association of Life 
Underwriters at the midyear meeting in Buffalo last week were Social Security and 


Agents Compensation. 


Clancy D. Connell.’ 


Ruml To Be a Speaker On 


CLU Seminar Program Here 

Beardsley Ruml, chairman of the Fed 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, and 
author of the national taxation program 
which bears his name, will be a speaker 
at the Seminar on Current Economic 
and Social Trends at the Waldorf As- 
toria, New York, April 21, under spon- 
sorship of New York Chapter, Char 
tered Life Underwriters. 

Other speakers previously announced 
by Benjamin D. Salinger, general com- 
mittee chairman, are: Walter D. Fuller, 
president of the Curtis Publishing Co., 


William Harold Cowley, president of 
Hamilton College, and Dana Gardner 
Munro, professor of Latin American 


History and Affairs at Princeton Uni 
versity. 

Economic problems which will face 
the nation following conclusion of the 
European war will be considered by Mr. 
Ruml, who has intimate acquaintance. 
with the best thought on these ques- 
tions by reason of his position as ad- 
visor of the National Resources Plan 
nng Board and director of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. He has 
had exceptional opportunity to study 
modern distribution methods as treas- 
urer of R, H. Macy & Co., a job he 
has held since his resignation in 1933, 
as dean of the Social Science Division 
and professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Mr. Ruml was director of the Laura 
>pelman Rockefeller Memorial from 
222 to 1929, and since that time has 
been member of the Spelman Fund’s 
board of trustees. He was employed for 
4 period as assistant to the president of 
the Carnegie Corp. of New York. 





VAN ALST AGENCY MOVES 


Berkshire Life Office Now at 60 East 
42nd Street; Set Up Special Facilities 
La For Brokers 
pane R. A, Van Alst Agency of the 
ip tire Life which formerly was at 
) East 42nd Street, New York, is 
how settled in new quarters in the Lin- 
‘on Building, 60 East 42nd. Street, 
where special facilities have been set 
A for brokers and surplus writers. Spe- 
og attention to this business is given 
*Y Don Bowlend, assistant general 
‘Bent, and Bob Lahm, manager of the 
Tokerage department. 





Chairmen of these committees are Judd C. Benson and 


Agency Revitalization 
(Continued from Page 10) 


nation, and unless we assist our agents 
in keeping their minds clear to think 
positively, it is easy for them to fall 
into a negative state of mind. The best 
way to motivate any agent is to help him 
obtain success. Keep him motivated by 
showing the way. Lead him—never 
drive—and by that I mean actually help 
ing him in the field—teaching him how 
to prospect, how to close—actually put 
ting some dollars in his pocket, instead 
of holding a lot of unnecessary pep 
meetings rehashing a lot of ideas which 
are as ‘obsolete as a wooden shoe.’ 
“Agents want information as_ to 
‘How’—more facts, more constructive 
suggestions, and less inspiration from 
bulletins, less criticism, less long, drawn 
out, uninteresting sales meetings, usu 
ally held because it’s Monday morning.” 





Life Insurance Death 
Benefits Up in January 


Death benefit payments by the na 
tion’s life insurance companies continued 
to increase during January of this year, 
being 6% greater than in December, 
and 11% greater than in January of last 
year, according to a report by the In 
stitute of Life Insurance. January 
death benefits totalled $103,573,000, com 
pared with $97,589,000 in December, and 
$93,442,000 in January of 1943. The in- 
crease is primarily the result of in 
creased war claims, additional claims 
from the influenza epidemic of early 
winter and a continued increase in heart 
diseases, 

Direct benefit payments to living 
policyholders in January were $94,155,- 
000, an increase of 10% over the total in 
the same month last year. Calls for 
policy cash surrender values for emer- 
gency uses continued to show a sharp 
decrease, the January total of $18,284,- 
000 being 26% under January, last year, 
and less than one-half the total in 
January, 1942, 


FEBRUARY ORDINARY SALES UP 

The Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York, Inc., has an 
nounced that the estimate of total sales 
of Ordinary life insurance in New York 
City for February is $61,834,000 which 
compares with $41,265,000 reported for 
February of last year. 


UNDERWRITER semanas 
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Illustration shows COMMERCIAL CONTROLS Postal Scale 


os AVE time for overburdened 

post offices and avoid con- 
fusion by giving your mail- 
room personnel these new 
Postal Rates, effective 
March 26. 


e FIRST CLASS LOCAL MAIL 
Old rate of 2c per ounce 
increased to 3c. 


e AIR MAIL—Old rate of 6c 
per ounce increased to 8¢ 
(Rate to and from overseas 
members of the Armed 
Forces is unchanged. ) 

e PARCEL POST AND OTHER 
FOURTH CLASS MAIL— Old 
rates increased 3%, or le, 
whichever is greater. 

@ MONEY ORDERS, C.O.D., 
REGISTERED and INSURED 


MAIL— I’ees increased. 


{ttend the Annual Conference of the National Office 
Management Association, June 5,6 and 7, New York, N.Y. 


COMPLETE RATE CHART 
AVAILABLE 


\ detailed schedule of new 
rates, suitable for your mail- 
room wall, is available with- 
out charge — phone our 
nearest office or write us 
direct. 

It is important that your 
mailroom gets this new in- 
formation — also that your 
postal and parcel post scales 
have corrected charts — for 
the mailroom is “the heart 
of every office” upon which 
all departments depend. 


Plan now for an up-to- 
date, post-war mailroom with 
modern, mail-handling equip- 
ment — a CoMMERCIAL Con- 
TROLS specialist will help you. 








COMMERCIAL CONTROLS 


Division of NATIONAL POSTAL METER COMPANY, INC. 


Rochester 2, N. Y.—Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 








Eastern Round Table of Life Insurance Advertisers Association 


Bart Leiper Highspots 
Year’s Progress of LAA 


GAIN MEMBERS; FINANCES FINE 


Annual Meeting Next Oct., New York; 
Southern R. T. in May; N. Central 
In July; Com. Chairmen Praised 


Bart Leiper, president of the Life Ad 
vertisers A 
motion and 
Provident Life & 
affairs in Chattanooga, 


sociation, who is sales pro 


advertising manager of 


Accident, and active 


in Wwany CIVIC 

made the lead-off talk at the [astern 
Round Table meeting of the associa 
tion, March 23-24, in Hotel Belmont 


[> 





BART LEIPER 


Plaza, New York. He’ was introduced 
by Henry M. Kennedy, of the Pruden 
tial, general chairman of the meeting, 
who jomed with President Leiper in 
tressing that the program was stream- 
lined to be of greatest possible value 
io life insurance companies in solving 
their wartime advertising problems. 

Koremost among Mr. Leiper’s an- 
nouncements was that the LAA mem- 
bership now totals 127 companies and 
215 individual active members, with an 
additional forty-one carried on the rolls 
as bonafide members, absent in military 
service. A show of hands at this point 
around the room indicated that about 
half a dozen more members are awaiting 
the draft call for military duty. Presi- 
dent Leiper praised Albert Randolph, 
Penn Mutual, chairman of the LAA 
membership committee, for his aggres- 
sive leadership in securing thirteen new 
members in the past year. Among them, 
he added, are high ranking company ex- 
ecutives who are taking over advertis- 
ing matters of their organizations while 
ic ad man is away at war. 

Future Meeting Dates Announced 
President Leiper then announced that 
the Southern Round Table meeting will 
he held May 18-19. at the Roanoke 
Hotel, Roanoke, Va., under the chair- 
manship of James Adams, Liberty Na- 
tional Life, who is head of that group. 
Local arrangements are headed by 
Henry Thomas, of the Shenandoah Life, 
as host company. 

The North Central Round Table will 
hold its meeting July 10-11, in Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, with 
George Pease, Equitable of Iowa, as its 
chairman, 

rhe annual meeting will be held 
around October 15, in New York City. 

_ In Sound Financial Shape — 

Further along Mr. Leiper pointed out 
that the LAA’s financial position is very 
ound; that its surplus funds are in- 
vested in war bonds and that its execu- 
live committee has decided that its next 


/ 
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Meeting Wartime Responsibilities 
Is Theme of LAA Panel Discussion 


The speakers at the afternoon general 
meeting of the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association were Arthur H. Motley, pub 
lisher, American Magazine, who discussed 
“Some Things to Think About,” and 
Christopher Lalarge of the Writers War 
Board, who discussed “A Challenge to 
Think Clearly.” Dougles J. Murphey, ad 
vertising department, Metropolitan Life, 
presided. 

A panel discussion of “How Life Ad 
vertisers Are Meeting Wartime Responsi- 
bilities” was held later in the afternoon, 
with H. A. Richmond, advertising research 
manager, Metropolitan Life, in the chair. 
Mr, Richmond reported on the anti-infla 
tionary advertising program instituted by 
the life insurance companies of the United 
States, objective of which is to aid the 
nation in its battle to hold down the cost 
of living. He said that the life insurance 
industry through its high ranking leader 
ship is one of the leading powers in con 
trolling inflation. He announced that the 
new advertising program is in its forma 
tive stage. 

Comments of some of those taking part 
in the panel discussion follow. Remarks 
of others taking part in this discussion 
appear elsewhere in this issue. 

David W. Tibbott, New England Mutual 
Life, remarked that wartime advertising 
should be dedicated to the building of war 
morale. He said that you can still talk 
about life insurance in advertising by tell 
ing how it is helping to win the war. 
Angling insurance advertising to cooperate 
with the war effort, through effective com- 
pany advertising, is building good will, Mr. 
Tibbott pointed out, and is a definite ad- 
vantage to the companies and business as 
a whole. 

George H. Kelley, publications division, 
New York Life, discussed the problem of 
post-war schooling for the agent returning 
from the armed forces. He said that when 
an agent returns and is ready to go to 
work it will be up to the home office to 
bring him up to date on recent develop- 
ments in the business. 

Barbour on Free Enterprise 

Robert L. Barbour, Mutual Life of New 
York, said that every time life insurance 
companies advertise over the radio, in the 
magazines or in the newspapers, they are 
in effect giving notice to the American 
public that America’s life insurance com- 
panies are keeping high the threatened 
flame of free enterprise, On meeting our 
wartime responsibilities, Mr. Barbour said 


investment along this line should be in 
Canadian war bonds. H. A. Richmond, 
Metropolitan Life, is handling the ex- 
checquer, said Mr, Leiper, and he is at- 
tending to these duties with care and 
dispatch, 

The LAA president did not overlook 
the fine job done at this meeting by 
Clifford Reeves, Mutual Life, chairman 
of the press committee and he re- 
marked: “This committee has shown a 
willingness to work and has produced 
results.” This statement was further 
substantiated by the cooperation § ex- 
tended to the press throughout the two- 
day meeting. Not a single complaint 
was_ heard. 

Mr. Leiper next spoke of the gener- 
ous contribution made to the LAA by 
Russell Noyes, Phoenix Mutual Life, 
and Lewis B. Hendershot, Berkshire 
Life, both of whom have served as an- 
nual meeting chairmen. They have de- 
veloped a good working outline of the 
duties faced by such chairmen, with 
practical suggestions for handling the 
job based upon actual experience. These 
are being turned over to the new an- 
nual meeting chairman whose name Mr. 
Leiper did not announce. He continued: 

“In addition to that, Mr. Hendershot 


that there is no better way we could meet 
these responsibilities than to keep ever be- 
fore the American public a glorious exam- 
ple of what free enterprise means. 

In his talk on “Copy Theme,” Arthur 
Reddall, assistant secretary, Equitable Life 
\ssurance Society, said that in the post- 
war era life insurance companies may be 
faced with an increase in lapses if there 
is a drop in employment. He said the 
public through advertising should be en- 
couraged to save not only for a rainy day 
but as a means of helping finance the war 
and helping to prevent inflation. He point- 
ed out that this must be driven home to 
the American people more forcibly than 
ever during the next year or two, 

Seneca M. Gamble, agency assistant, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, discussing the 
men who are serving in the life insurance 
business being criticized for staying in the 
business and not devoting their efforts 
more directly to the war effort, said that 
the life insurance man must be resold on 
the importance of the job he is doing. He 
also pointed out the necessity of reselling 
the public on the idea. 

Richard Rhodebeck, vice president and 
director of agencies, United States Life, 
said that in meeting his wartime respon- 
sibilities le has found it necessary to 
prolong his average working day, and be- 
cause of the manpower shortage is now 
handling more detail work than he was 
heretofore. He has also curbed his trav- 
cling to a great extent in the interest of 
the war effort and is constantly reminding 
the agents of the company the importance 
of thrift and endorsing the purchase of 
war bonds. 

Irving Davis, agency department, Guard- 
ian Life, summarized some of the Guard- 
ian Life’s wartime activities. He said that 
the war intensified the company’s search 
for the factual approach to problems in 
marketing, recruiting, training of agents 
and managerial training; it speeded up the 
process of putting plans into action and 
convinced them that methods used for the 
first time, due to war, were more effective 
than some methods used previously. Mr. 
Davis pointed out that the company’s ap- 
proach, to recruiting, training and super- 
vising women resulted in specially designed 
management manuals to guide managers 
in this field rather than just tell managers 
to get some women agents and let them 
succeed or become disgusted with results, 
depending on whether or not they blundered 
in their handling of women agents. 


has been working hard upon an up-to- 
date classified roster of LAA members 
which should also prove of great value 
to all association executives. 
“Life Advertiser” and F, J. O’Brien 
Praised 


“If there is any one project of our 
Association which may be said to speak 
for itself, The Life Advertiser, our 
monthly publication, certainly could be 
so classified. I think you will all agree 
with me that the voice of the LAA 
shaped and toned by the able Francis J. 
O’Brien, Franklin Life, is doing a credit- 
able job of it. For his sake and for the 
good of our association, may I empha- 
size the importance of getting more 
members to send in contributions. 

“While the activities of the Standards 
of Practice Committee do not lend 
themselves to advance publicity, under 
the leadership of C. Sumner Davis, 
Provident Mutual, a past president of 
the LAA, this group composed of former 
presidents of our association, are con- 
sidering a number of important matters, 
results of which will be made known 
in good time. 

“There is scarcely.a home office that 


(Continued on Page 18) 


Closer Ties Between 
Adv. and Agency Men 


MUCH NEEDED, SAYS JOHNSON 
New York Life Man Tells of Fielq 
Benefit if Printed Word and Selling 
Methods Coordinate 
A plea for greater coordination he- 
tween those charged with the supervis 
ing of the sales organizations in life in- 
surance companies and those charged 
with formulating the advertising and 
sales promotion plans of those com 
panies was made before Life Advertisers 
Association in New York, last week, by 
Raymond C. Johnson, 
president, New York Life. Frequently 
there has not been enough coordinated 
action between the agency and adver 
tising departments. The advertising and 
sales promotion programs of many life 
companies are in the hands of profes- 
sional advertising men who have been 
brought into the life business by the 
chief executive officers of their com- 
panies directly from the advertising 
field which is as it should be. On the 
other hand, most of the life agency 
officers started with their companies by 
carrying a rate book and_ soliciting in 
the field. They have been practical sales 
managers, well versed in the “know how” 
of salesmanship. Generally speaking the 
advertising specialists do not know and 
understand the practical side of selling 
and, on the other hand, many life in- 
surance men know little about the com- 
plicated techniques of modern advertis 
ing. There is, therefore, a crying need 

for better team work. 
Why Some Material Is Wasted 

The sale of most things—the so-called 
tangibles, rests almost entirely today on 
printed salesmanship. But with those 
goods and services calling for personal 
salesmanship, such as life insurance, 
there is essential need to have their 
advertising and sales promotion cam- 
paigns synchronized with the personal 
selling habits and methods of their 
sales organizations. As need for per- 
sonal selling increases the need of the 
company’s printed message and the 
salesman’s verbal message being in tune 
increases, 

Some of the failures have been caused 
by the company, both advertising and 
agency departments, not selling their 
sales promotion plans to their own 
agents. Much excellent material has 
been wasted because it was not ‘properly 
merchandized by the company to Ils own 
field forces. In this regard it would be 
an entirely different story if the adver- 
tising and agency departments would 
put in as much time and skill in selling 
the material to their agents as they put 
in the material itself to sell their life 
insurance to the public. 

Praises Don Ross 

In giving examples of how printed 
selling can be coordinated with personal 
selling Mr. Johnson told of the farm 
journal advertising by life companies 
and of the interest in insurance farm 
market developed by Don Ross, mer 
chandising manager of “Successful 
Farming.” He also described the op- 
eration of the New York Life’s new di- 
rect mail campaign. . ; 

Mr. Johnson concluded by discussing 
the sales organization trend. Today 
there is a substantially different agency 
plant than during the boom years o 
the ’30's. Many of the marginal and 
successful agents have been_ eliminate 
and today the average production per 
agent is highest in a decade. Agen’ 
are better qualified, educated ane 
trained. With the use of aptitude tests 
managers are making a much better a 
lection of new agents. Fewer men are 
coming into the business, but they are 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Eastern Round Table of Life Insurance Advertisers Association 


A. F. Sisson Tells of Successful 
“Security Patterns for Women” Idea 


Pension Trust Is Fertile 


Field Huppeler Tells LAA 


Lambert M. Huppeler, assistant di! 
rector of agencies, Massachusetts Mu 
tual, pointed out the unlimited oppor 
tunities offered the intelligent producei 
in the fields of business insurance, Group 
life insurance, Group annuities, accident 
and health, and many other types of 
coverage, at the meeting of the Life In 
surance Advertisers Association at. its 
astern Round Table in New York City, 
last week. Emphasizing this point, Mr. 
Huppeler called attention to a surveys 
conducted by National Association ol 
Credit Men which showed that 67'4% 
of the corporations and small businesses 
were not only unprotected as far as 
corporation insurance was concerned, 
but that the majority of them had never 
been solicited for it. 

“As far as pensions are concerned,” he 
said, “fo am sure we would find that a 
very few corporations were ever so 
licited for pension plans and still fewer 
now have them in operation, The pen 
sion problem in a corporation is brought 
about by the simple fact that the men 
and women grow old and outlive then 
usefulness to industry. 

“I do know that your job is not that 
of designing pension trust plans and 
policies. You are in charge of adver- 
ising. You have the mportant function 
of interpreting the plan and the needs 
for it. You may have to start with yvour 
own company officials, with your own 
salesmen, and in some instances you will 
have to carry the story to bankers and 
attorneys and others who are inftluen 
tial in the decision of the buying cor- 
poration, The most important message, 
of course, must be directed to the em 
ployer—to the corporation president. In 
ninety-nine out of one hundred cases 
the president of the corporation is the 
individual whose decision governs. the 
sale. 

“At the Massachusetts Mutual we are 
making use of our advertising depart- 
ment to good advantage by approaching 
this problem on the premise that we are 
not going to make it the only thing we 
sell, but are going to assimilate our 
share of the business. From the very 
beginning we have recommended to cor 
porations that they purchase pension 
trust plans that provide pensions of a 
reasonable amount. We have also tried 
to guide them in such a manner that 
the plans would not be discriminatory. 
It was our feeling that, if we could 
keep the cost within bounds, the coi 
porations would be able to continue 
them in bad years as well as in good 
years. We have proceeded as cautiously 
as any company could without burying 
our head completely in the sand as to 
the opportunities this business presents. 

“Many insurance people are laboring 
under the misunderstanding that pen 
sion trust plans are only for corpora- 
tions with a large number of employes, 
or that pension trust plan can only be 
sold by a suner-salesman. It does re- 
quire an intelligent understanding of the 
plan and sufficient skill to explain it to 
the officers of the buying corporation; 
but, after looking at our records, I am 
convinced that this business can he 
handled on a sound basis by the average 
underwriter with a reasonable amount 
of aid from the home office. We have 
now over 225 cases in force. The aver 
age case has forty lives. The average 
Dolicy is about $6,000, and 190 agents in 
forty-five different offices throughout 
the United States have participated in 
this business. 

“Based on my personal experiences 
as an underwriter in the field, and on 
Inv observations of the men and women 
Who are selling life insuranee during 
these chaotic times, | am quite certain 
that advertising has an important part 
to play in helping to sell not only new 
business, but also in the very important 
job of increasing public goodwill for life 
Msurance. The field people need the 
St of your services.” 


The results of an intensive study of 


the women’s Market by his company 


were brought to the LAA Eastern Round 
Table meeting March 23-24 in New York 
by Arthur T°. Sisson, advertising diree- 
tor, State Mutual Life. After months of 
shopping around for ideas on how best 
to lure more women into buying life in- 
surance—seeking a sales approach that 
would be simple yet capable of some 
drama an approach psychologically 
sound and with definite feminine appeal 

the idea was finally found in a de- 
partment store at a dress pattern 
counter, 

Mr. Sisson said the logic behind State 
Mutual’s idea of “Security Patterns 
Styled for Women,” is that if life in- 
surance can be tailored to meet an in- 
dividual’s needs, why not create a fash- 
ion book of life insurance ... series of 
patterns for financial security. This plan, 
he continued, contains four steps: (1) 
the pre-call memo letter; (2) the se- 
curity pattern folder; (3) the telephone 
appointment and record book, and (4) 
the insurance style sales visualizer, with 
suggested sales story to go with it. 


Pre-call Letter Sent to 50 Women 


The agent is told first to make up a 
list of fifty names, selecting only names 
of women in whom he is willing to in 
vest the time of a personal call. To this 
list the pre-call letter is sent,+ being in 
memo form, containing space for the 
agent to sign his name. It is addressed 
in longhand, sealed and mailed first class 
from the agent’s office at the rate of five 


THE VANISHING POINT 
I. Q. Knowledge of Dealer on Advertised 
Products Far too Low, Korman Argues; 
Greater Education Needed 

A major question, which ran through 
many of the talks given before the LAA 
meeting last week in New York was 
whether the virtues of a given product, 
no matter how well advertised to the 
consumer in national advertising, are 
well enough understood by the dealer 
“at the point of sale.” It was argued, 
and convincingly, by several speakers 
that the dealer represented the focal 
point between the manufacturer and the 
buying public, and if he has not been 
properly educated, all the fine advertis- 
ing and sales campaigns behind the 
product will be wasted. 

Howard Korman, sales promotion 
manager, McCann-Erickson, Ince., ad- 
vertising agency, spoke directly on this 
subject, his theme being: What. happens 
in the food industry in the distribution 
of its product. He drew a parallel be 
tween the food product and life insur 
ance. 

Mr. Korman said the interest and 
knowledge of the product were requisites 
in any field. In the food industry the 
head of his mythical company rated 
100% in both interest and T. Q. knowl 
edge. But going down the line the IT. Q. 
knowledge of such key men as_ sales 
manager, district manager, salesmen, 
jobber and finally the dealer, diminished 
to the estimated low point of 7%. “That 
is the vanishing point,” said Mr. Kor- 
man, “the point at which substitutions 
are made, and many other things hap- 
pen.” He sees a big job ahead in the 
post-war period of educating dealers so 
that more people can get more and bet- 
ter information at the point of sale. 


LAA MEETING THEME 
Theme of LAA’s streamlined Eastern 
Round Table, March 23-24, in New York 
City, was “The Score for 44.” 








a day. There is no return card, said Mr. 


Sisson, as all pre-call letters must be 
followed up. Two days after the letter 
goes out, the folder “Security Patterns” 
is mailed which is designed to describe 
life insurance in a definitely feminized 
manner. Still no return card. 

Since women resent people barging in 
unexpectedly, the agent is instructed, as 
step three, to telephone the prospect for 
an appointment ... and the opportunity 
to show her the insurance style sales 
visualizer. Finally, at the interview, the 
agent enters with nothing but a demon- 
stration visual—the insurance style vis- 
ualizer. Mr. Sisson explained: “It takes 
life insurance apart and puts it together 
again in terms women can understand. 
It stresses savings; contains no compli- 
cated charts or graphs. Instead it is full 
of human interest, with attractive illus- 
trations to keep prospects’ attention 
alive.” 

As to results from this campaign 
which is a year old, Mr. Sisson said 
that each of the twelve months has 
shown a gain over the same month of 
the year previous. Example: In Febru- 
ary, 1944, the gain over February, 1943, 
was 115.6%. Gain for the full twelve 
months—March, 1943 through February, 
1944, was slightly over 52% on an issued 
basis. Significant is the marked growth 
in the number of agents and_ brokers 
producing this business. Said Mr. Sis- 
son: 

“At the end of the twelve months, the 
number of agents or brokers who wrote 
at least one case on women during the 
year increased five times.” 


White’s Resolution 


At the LAA closing session Nelson 
White of Provident Mutual Life offered 
a resolution of thanks to the program 
committee “for a difficult job well done,” 
to the speakers, the Belmont Plaza Ho- 
tel for its hospitality and service. Mr. 
White also acknowledged the fine co- 
operation of the insurance trade press 
and said: “Once more they have shown 
themselves to be real friends of the life 
insurance fraternity.” The resolution was 
unanimously adopted. 


Met. Recruiting Portfolios 


Following the closing session of the 
astern Round Table of the Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Association, last Fri- 
day, at the Hotel Belmont Plaza, New 
York, the Metropolitan Life distributed 
two handsome portfolios. One entitled 
“A Business for the Individual Who 
Looks Ahead,” contains information on 
Metropolitan fieldmen for use in re- 
cruiting and another portfolio is to help 
managers find and qualify as prospec- 
tive agents those men and women who 
are not essential for military service, 
or for work in war industries. 

LUNCHEON GUESTS OF LAA 

Two life insurance presidents—James 
A McLain of the Guardian Life and 
who is president of American Life Con- 
vention, and Walter K. Hardt of Girard 
Life of Philadelphia, were luncheon 
guests of the Life Advertisers Associa- 
tion at its Eastern Round Table meeting 


March 24. 


Simms Made Superintendent 


Continental Assurance of Chicago has 
advanced Marshall B. Simms from as- 
sistant superintendent of agents to su- 
perintendent of agents according to an 
announcement by Roy Tuchbreiter, first 
vice president of the company. 


Penn Mutual “Previews” 
Of Sales Campaigns 


MATERIAL PUT ON THE SCREEN 
R. L. Tatnall Describes Company’s New 
Technique in Selling Field Men on 
Direct Mail; His Suggestions 

Because sales promotional material 
must be sold to field underwriters and 
accepted by them as useable in influ- 
encing prospects to buy life insurance, 
the Penn Mutual Life has developed a 
new technique in putting on a moving 
picture screen colored photographs with 
sound effects to put the sales campaigns 
across. Runcie L. Tatnall, production 
manager of Penn Mutual’s home office 
agency, demonstrated this technique at 
the LAA Eastern Round Table meeting 
in New York last week, telling the story 
of what happens to the ad man’s brain 
children from beginning to end. 

To date, Mr. Tatnal!l said, the com- 
pany has attempted to promote in this 
manner two sales presentations, a mar- 
keting philosophy, a direct mail cam- 
naign and a specialized sales technique 
for solicitation in industry. In promot- 
ing a new personalized advertising di- 
rect mail campaign he said: “We are 
able to build a receptivity for such a 
campaign among the underwriters in 
our agency long before the letters were 
even prepared. ... Penn Mutual believes 
that pictures put over a storv much bet- 
ter than words, so we took photographs. 
Secause we also recognized the added 
force of color, we took colored pictures. 
Instead of putting them in a folder, or 
blowing them up on display boards, we 
printed them on glass. Also, we bought 
a projection machine to throw these 
slides on a_ regular moving picture 
screen .We also use phonograph rec- 
ords, to add sound.” 


Two O.K.’s Needed on Every Job 


Mr. Tatnall offered a few words of 
caution in preparing sales literature for 
field use. “Don’t assume that your brain 
child will be quickly and enthusiastically 
received by the field,” he said. “Rather, 
assume the opposite, promote your pro- 
motions and do it hard. Always remem- 
her to get two O.K.’s on every iob that 
vou do: (1) an O.K. from a ranking of- 
ficial of your company on the idea, the 
copy and expenditure. (2) An O.K. from 
the underwriters who are to use the ma- 
terial, or to gain inspiration from it.” 
The latter, in Mr. Tatnall’s opinion, is 
a tough one because “it does not mean 
just a nod of approval, or even a batch 
of compliments. You must canture the 
active interest and enthusiasm of a 
busy guy.” 

Letting his listeners in on a secret he 
said: “Tt is much easier for the under- 
writer to say, ‘Yes, it’s good,’ and then 
do nothing at all about it, than to say, 
‘No, I won’t use it,’ and have to explain 
why, or get into an argument with the 
general agent for his lack of coopera- 
tion.” 

Mr. Tatnall then declared that the 
best break a sales promotion campaign 
can get is to be presented at length 
in a general agent’s conference, either 
by the ad man or in his presence. He 
said: “Seldom, if ever, do you get the 
opportunity of presenting it directly to 
the underwriter. So if what T say is true 
—if it is really important to sell your 
product to the underwriters, who are 
supposed to use it or gain insniration 
from it, you are licked before you start 
unless vou devise some interesting me- 
thod of dramatizing your story, which 
a third party can use and use effec- 
tively.” 

Finally the speaker put on the screen 
samples of Penn Mutual’s dramatized 
technique of displaying the products of 
its sales promotion division. In this 
he was aided by Charles H. Smith, CLU, 
Penn Mutual, who took the color photo- 
graphs and arranged the sound record- 
ings. 
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Equitable Society Plan 
For Farmers Successful! 


BUSHNELL TELLS LAA STORY 


Average Size Policy Sold Increased from 
$1,680 to $4,250; Interviewed More 
Than 500 in Farm Sections 


\s a result of its coordinated mer- 
chandising and advertising program to 
sell life insurance protection to farmers 


the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has increased its average size policy 
from $1,680 to $4,250. Vance L. Bush- 


nell, second vice president of the So- 
ciety, brought this fact and other inter- 
esting data about its farm campaign to 
the LAA Eastern Round Table meeting 
March 23 in New York. He was intro- 
duced by A. F. Randolph, Penn Mutual 
Life, who was presiding officer of the 
discussion panel: Stimulating Agents 
with New Sales Material. 

Mr. Bushnell stressed the desirability 
of developing the farm market in open- 
ing his talk. The farmer’s net cash in- 
come is at its highest point today. He 
has plenty of money to spend but new 
cars. refrigerators, some articles of fur- 
niture and farm equipment is unobtain- 
able. Therefore, a coordinated life in- 
surance program, if properly presented 
to him, should strike a responsible chord. 
Equitable’s objective was to increase its 
average size policy among farmers, to 
better service job and to improve 


1 
ao oa 


persistency and lapse ratio of its farm 
business. Obviously this all required in 
tensive field study and research. 


In thorough-going fashion Mr. Bushnell 
personally interviewed 500 to 600 farmers 
in the heart of their country. He learned 
about their outlook on life, their hopes for 
their families, their ambitions. their credit 
standing with local bankers. He talked to 
equipment companies so as to learn how 
farmers were buvers; talked to agricul- 
tural colleges. Thus, he found out a lot 
of things of practical value in launching 
the Society’s farm campaign. For ex- 
ample : 

Farmers Sound Business Men 

The farming business is the most com 
plicated business in this country, requiring 
a lot of safeguards. Farmers are sound 
business men; they work long hors, rarely 
take a vacation but occasionally take a 
long trip. As to their general needs, hard 
cash is currently needed but farmers also 
must have some money in reserve after 
buying equipment. Safeguards must be set 
up against mortgage and bank debts as well 
as money to meet farm equipment pay- 
ments which often run for fifteen to twenty 
vears. Life insurance definitely fits into 
this picture 

In addition, the farmer must 
thought to the serious problem of insuring 
the hired man’s wages. This has to be 
solved from a security standpoint, said 
Mr. Bushnell. 

The farmer’s wife, who is his business 
partner, also presents a security problem. 
In addition he must think of special train- 
ing needs for his children who will some 
day step into his shoes. Here is where 
educational provisions of insurance come 


give 


to the fore. 

\ll of these needs were developed by 
the Equitable Society in drawing up its 
planned program of life insurance for the 
Mr. Bushnell said that a service 
manual, prepared for agents 
this data. In addition, 


farmer 
and 
contained all of 


sales 


Gardiner Shows Sales Advantages Today 


New York General Agent Tells LAA Pension Trusts, Properly 
Underwritten, Will Be in Demand for Years 


Harry Gardiner, general agent, John 
Hancock, New York City, 
sales promotion for the general agent 
before the Eastern Round Table of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association, 
last week at the Hotel Belmont Plaza, 
New York City. Mr. Gardiner also gave 
his impressions of what constitutes the 


discussed 


specific life insurance market today. On 
this theme Mr. Gardiner said, “We are 


probably the only sellers who aren’t 
struggling along with increasing price 


levels and diminishing supplies to meet 
an inflated demand. Today’s market, so 
far as our agency is concerned, has been 
greatly affected by the increasingly 
heavy impact of taxes on corporations 
and individuals and by the presence of 
substantial sums of loose money for in- 
vestment. Supplementing a slightly re- 
duced production of regular life insur- 
ance, of which Ordinary life has con- 
tinued to be the mainstay, we have had 
a great increase in the sale of anti-in- 
flationary investment contracts such as 
single premium life, single premium en- 
dowments and annual premium retire- 
ment annuities; either paid annually or 
on a discount basis.” 


Good Pension Trust, Group Future 


“Pension trusts,” said Mr. Gardner, 
“are a vital part of our business today, 
are anti-inflationary and an outstanding 
example of life: insurance in the war 
effort. We can be assured of pension 
trust business for many years to come 
if our field forces and our companies 
continue to underwrite properly this 
type of business. A pension plan is 
simply a form of deferred additional 
compensation which the employer pays 
for the benefit of his employes guaran- 
tecing to them a life income.” 

Mr. Gardiner said Group business is 
another field offering advantages in 
sales promotion activities. He pointed 
out that premiums paid by employers 
are a deductible business expense while 
amounts paid out are not reportable as 
earned income by the employe. 

Contrasted with the condition in prac- 
tically all industrial fields where there 
exists today a seller’s market life in- 


agents were given a two weeks’ educational 
course with emphasis on how best to ap- 
proach the farmer. The advertising pro- 
gram was built around the Equitable plan 
showing how it covered six major finan- 
cial needs of the farmer. This advertis- 
ing, planned twelve months in advance, 
was placed in the hands of all agents 
The return on coupon enquiries from the 
ads was 434%. 

Personalized letters were regularly sent 
out in the name of the agent but mailed 
from the home office. The farmer is edu- 
cated to seek insurance advice from the 
country agent, and the agent in turn finds 
that his income has increased, his sales 
efforts better coordinated than ever before. 
and his prestige in his community en- 
hanced. 


= 
surance and annuities, pointed out Mr. 
Gardiner, can be bought today at the 
same rates, not having changed during 
the war. 

“T don’t see how there can be any 
argument that there is a seller’s market 
in about everything for sale today, ex- 
cept Government bonds and life insur- 
ance and annuities,” the speaker said. 
“Tt is only in these fields that the sup- 
ply isn’t dwarfed by the demand, that 
the seller doesn’t tend to look down 
his nose at the buyer who approaches 
with his hat in hand, and that there is 
not an unsettled or rising price trena. 
It seems to me that we are traveling in 
pretty good company if we can prop- 
erly be mentioned as having a similar 


sales situation to that of the Govern- 
ment in the sale of bonds. If these 
things be so and if we are in such a 


unique position, I know that you will 
agree we should not hide our light un- 
der a bushel. The field forces might be 
cuided by you gentlemen in trying to 
capitalize on this situation. 

Don’t Miss Today’s Opportunities 

“Some prophets in our business are 
beginning to talk about post-war plan- 
ning: they would engage us in intan- 
eible scheming about an indefinite to- 
morrow. While there should be con- 
structive thinking on post-war problems, 
I am strongly of the opinion that to- 
day’s opportunities should not be missed 
for tomorrow’s schemes. Real business 
is to be had now and I feel sure a group 
such as is assembled in this room will 
agree that great good-will is to be built. 
Let us devote ourselves to the promo- 
tion of good will along with our de- 
velopment of today’s business, and the 
good-will built in the light of our happy 
situation, as we appear before the pub- 
lic today can be the groundwork for to- 
morrow’s plans and tomorrow’s oppor- 
tunities. 

“Another point of view which I would 
like to give you is that in my belief 
most of us in the life insurance business 
have been laying far too little stress in 
our own minds on the importance of 
life insurance in the war. The National 
Advertising of some of the companies 
has endeavored to focus attention on the 
contribution of life insurance to the war 
effort, but still I believe that men in 
the field on the firing line of life in- 
surance have not been sufficiently im- 
pressed by agency management and by 
the companies with the importance of 
our work-a-day activities in the national 
life. We have been playing our. part 
without any true appreciation of our 
place in the whole picture.” 

Turning to the field of his audience, 
Mr. Gardiner suggested that a more 
specific form of advertising could as- 


sist the agent in promoting sales. “Why - 


can’t we in our advertising of life in- 
surance,” he said, “be somewhat more 
definite and specific? Why can’t we 
offer the security of $150 a month re- 
tirement income at age 60 or the com- 
fort of assured income to the wife and 
children of specific amounts of $100 or 
$200 a month?” He also suggested the 


Don’t Cut Many Corners, 
Advice of C. Sumner Dav:; 


Among wartime responsibilities {. 
advertising managers according to 
Sumner Davis, Provident Mutual, 
“that we should not cut the margins 
the things we print; we should not « 
the size of the type; we should not 
without color; we should not. stit 
things that we print in such a way that 
they will fall apart at the slight: 
touch. It seems to me that we hay 
definite responsibilities not to do thes 
things. 

“Think about direct mail for 
minute. Will the recipient of an unat 
tractive mailing piece or letter read it, 
whether it is attractive or not? Will | 
say to himself: “Oh, I must read _ this, 
despite its unattractiveness, becaus 
there’s a war on?” That I think we can 
be sure of. He will not read it. Hi 
will throw it in his waste basket. 

“But there is something that he will 
do. He will pick up the attractive picc« 
of literature which comes to him that 
same morning—and he will read_ that 
We can be just as sure he will do that 
as we can be that he will not read ours 

“Think of one of our agents for a 
minute. He is at home in his easy chair 
in the evening. On the table beside 
him are a number of magazines. Ours 
is one of them. It is competing fo: 
attention with all the other magazines 
that he gets. Will he read ours, or will 
he read some other magazine that lic 
likes? The answer is that, if ours is 
attractive enough, he may read it. He 
has some pull toward it, because it 
comes from the company for which he 
sells. But that in itself is not enough 
We must always make him want to read 
it, if we want to get our message across. 
That statement goes, war or no war, 

Well—what can we do? Honestly, | 
think that we can do plenty. In the 
first place, we must accept the fact that 
it is our duty to cooperate in every wa) 
in the war effort. We must reduce the 
quantity of paper we use. We must 
use fewer metal stitches. We must save, 
as we have been asked to save. But we 
cannot do this at the expense of our 
agents, 

“Tt seems clear to me that we can 
cut down on the amount of material we 
produce. We can cut down on th 
number of words we write—thus leaving 
the agent something to say in the in- 
terview. We can make our savings ap 
ply to all that we produce generally, and 
not necessarily to the individual things 
we produce. 

“My idea of our wartime respons! 
bilities, then, is that we should keep ou 
standard of attractiveness just as high 
as we possibly can—that we should co 
operate with the war effort in ever) 
way—but that we are meeting a doubl 
challenge now, that of doing both thes« 
things and still helping our agents sell 
life insurance. That, it seems to me, 

a challenge not too great for this 
group.” 





need for educational literature in th 
schools on life insurance citing that 
some two million boys and girls reac! 
age 15 every year in this country an‘ 
while not prospects at that age they are 
the future buyers and are the agent 
future prospects, 
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NEW. YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
99th Annual Statement to its Policyholders 


The greatly intensified effort of the nation 
at war has been the dominant influence 
on the activities of the Company, its agents 
and employees, during the year 1943. 


The Company itself has recognized its 
continued responsibility to support the 
Government in its war effort through the 
purchase of United States Government 
obligations. During the year the Company 
increased its holdings of these obligations 
by $341,000,000. At the end of the year 
the Company held over $1,698,000,000 of 
such securities, an amount equal to 48 per 
cent of the total assets of the Company. 
There is no safer investment than United 
States Government bonds. For the protec- 
tion of its policyholders, therefore, as well 
as for the furtherance of the public in- 
terest, the Company has adhered to its 
wartime policy of investing its funds 
primarily in the obligations of the United 
States Government. 


In view of the prevailing low rates of in- 
terest and in recognition of the long-range 
effect of low interest earnings, the Company 
has further increased the reserves held to 
secure the performance of its outstanding 
life insurance and annuity contracts. 


The Company is convinced that its 
policy both as to investments and reserves 
is, in all the circumstances, prudent and 
proper so far as the protection of its policy- 
holders is concerned. It is also clearly in 
the best interest of the nation still at war. 


The Company declared for 1944 the 
same annual dividend scale as was ap- 
plicable for 1943. Dividends payable in 
1944 amount to $33,600,000. 

Over 1700 of our employees and agents 
are now serving in the armed forces, and it 


Ww 


is greatly to the credit of a much reduced 
staff that the detailed operations of the 
Company are being carried on with such 
a high standard of performance and serv- 
ice to the policyholders. At the same time 
the staff, both in the Home Office and in 
the Field, have made substantial con- 
tributions to the overall war effort by 
taking part to an increasing extent in vol- 
unteer war activities both through Com- 
pany organizations and individually in 
their own communities. 


Our agency organization, greatly re- 
duced by war service, likewise deserves 
much credit for the encouraging growth 
during 1943 in the Company’s volume of 
life insurance in force. Sales of new life in- 
surance were $452,000,000, an increase of 
12 per cent over the previous year. These 
sales are in excess of any year’s business 
since 1937. Terminations because of lapse 
and surrender were the lowest in twenty- 
four years. At the close of the year total 
insurance in force was $7,340,000,000. 


As of December 31, 1943, the real estate 
holdings of the Company, acquired under 
foreclosure, were valued at $38,250,000, 
which is but slightly over one per cent of 
the Company’s total assets. The book 
value of foreclosed real estate sold during 
the year amounted to $22,900,000. 


The mortality experience of the year was 
less favorable than the previous year but it 
did not differ greatly from 1940, despite the 
fact that in 1943 there were approximately 
$4,500,000 of war claims including deaths of 
men in service not caused by an act of war. 


Although the life insurance business, by 
its very nature, is an important influence 
against inflation, nevertheless the Com- 


pany has felt that, in these days of war em- 
ployment and shortages of civilian goods, 
it should make every reasonable effort to 
play its part in the fight against an exces 
sive rise in the cost of living. Accordingly 
it has taken an active part in the coopera- 
tive advertising program undertaken by 
116 life insurance companies to help pre- 
vent an uncontrolled rise in prices and the 
cost of living. Its purpose is to encourage 
people to do voluntarily those things which 
will divert spendable funds into war bonds, 
life insurance and savings rather than into 
unnecessary goods. The Company joined 
in this program believing that it was a 
timely contribution to the economic and 
social welfare of the country as a whole 


and that it would directly serve the best 


interests of its policyholders. 


On April 12, 1944, the New York Life 
Insurance Company enters its 100th year 
in a strong position. The Company looks 
forward earnestly to the responsibilities 
and great opportunities which lie ahead. 


A more complete report as of December 
31, 1943, containing additional statistical 
and other information of interest about 
the Company, will be sent upon request. 
A list of bonds and preferred and guaran- 
teed stocks owned by the Company is also 
available. These booklets may be obtained 
by writing to the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New 


York 10, N. Y. 


President 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1943 
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ASSETS 


Cash on hand or in banks. ................ 
United States Government Obligations... ..... 
All other Bonds: 

State, County and Municipal. . $87,151,528.00 


$49,143,483.85 
1,608, 118,620.00 


EMORENE Lc. 5 css 5: oe ocee wn eens 270,740,382.00 ue ; 
Public Utility............... 355,833,476.00 876,480,696.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous. . 61,663,321.00 


RMMIINE oho Boe sherkioinccittsls: tale 101,091,989.00/ 
Stocks, preferred and guaranteed............. 
First Mortgages on Real Estate.............. 


74,456,444.00 
410,250,896.50 


Policy Loans and Premium Notes.....,....... 217,690,939.27 
Real Estate: 
Foreclosed Properties. ...... . .$38,250,252.37 See ares 
Home Office. .............005 12,682,462.00 52,571,790.8% 
Other Home Office Properties.. 1,439,035.45 


23,301,281.30 
30,524,471.25 
617,848.28 


$3,342,956,430.27 


Interest and Rents due and accrued ogee 
Deferred and uncollected Premiums (net). ..... 
GFR ane Pe nc oe BAe a ea es 








Of the Securities listed in the above.statement, Securities 
valued at $46,798,802.00 are deposited with Government 
or State authorities as required by law. 


The New York Life Insurance Company has always been a mutual company. It started business on April 12, 1845 and is incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York. The Statement of Condition shown above is in accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York Insurance Department. 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Insurance and, Annuity Contracts... . . $2,647,875,634.00 


Present value of amounts not yet due on 
Supplementary Contracts. ................. 238,412,778.00 
150,063,692.41 
33,650,864.00 
19,892,282.93 


21,047,054.89 


Reserve for Dividends left with the Company... . 
Dividends payable during 1944. .............. 
Premiums, Interest and Rents paid in advance. . 


Reserves for other Insurance Liabilities. ....... 








a) a aL . . ane t 7,327,639.31 
Reserve for fluctuations in Foreign Currencies*. . 4,000,000.00 
Miscellaneous Liabilities. .................... 5,462,031.73 
Wate Dilahtiee sss 5 dnt dsc ave veces $3,127,731,977.27 

Surplus Funds held for general 
GORSIMENIE Se oik.4 os Khe CRe seas eos 255,224,453.00 
$3,342,956,430.27 





*This reserve is held chiefly against the dif- 
ference between Canadian currency Assets and 
Liabilities which are carried at par. 
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N. E. Sales Conference 
Hears Gov. Saltonstall 


MEETING DRAWS ABOUT 800 


President Warren Opens Conference 
with Monty Ford and Jos. D. Griffin 


as Chairman of Sessions 


By Frank L. Armstrong 


Boston.—The 22nd Annual New 
les Conference held at the Hotel 
March 23, 
auspices of the Boston Life Underwrit- 
ers Association, will go down as one 
f the successful meetings of the 
kind held in Boston. About 800 of the 
eading life insurance producers of New 
kngland, many coming from Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont, attended 
e meeting and listened to the fine ar- 
ray of speaking talent which had been 
provided by the committees in charge 
of the affairs 

‘Monty” Ford, CLU, Home Life was 
chairman. He was assisted by the fol- 
lowing sub-committees: Speakers, Do- 
nald H. Waterhouse, chairman; Nelson 
1). Phelps, CLU, E. Benjamin Redfield, 
Ir. Arrangements, James F. Dwinell, 
Ir. chairman; John P. Hennessey, Lu- 


Eng- 


land Sa 


Statler, Boston, under the 


most 


man G, Clogston, A. Otis Shurrocks, 
Clifford D. Strout. Advertising, Re- 
ginald H. MacMinn, chairman; Law- 
ence L. Howard, CLU, Luman 4G. 
Clogston Entertainment, James F. 
Dwinell, Jr., chairman. Tickets, Hugh 
P. Phillips, chairman; John A. Fay, 
Edward H. Mitchell, Joseph B. Murphy. 
Publicity, I. Benjamin Redfield, Jr., 
chairman. 

The morning sessian started with 
singing of the national anthem led by 
Dave Sprague 


President Warren opened the confer- 
ence. “This is another war-time Con- 
ference,” he said. “Somewhere between 
450 and 500 of our underwriters from 
his area are in uniform and every week 
more are going. It seems almost every 
day we hear of an associate or friendly 
competitor, or members of our own 
agency who are going and now it is 
heads of families who are leaving their 
wives and children behind, We = are 
mindful of this as we meet today. 

Hear Gov. Saltonstall 

President Warren presented Governo1 
Saltonstall, whom he said “is needing 
less and less introduction throughout 
the United States.” 

Governor Saltonstall said, “We are 
meeting with men who in private bus- 
iness have the responsibility and op- 
portunity of giving us a feeling of 
greater security during life and a feel- 
ing of a freer happiness that those 
who come after us have greater security 
because of our efforts. ‘Men in Mo- 
tion’ typifies what we are striving for 

self, faith ahd integrity mean much 
to us today in a world of turmoil. 

“In opening the conference of life un- 
derwriters the thought which appeals 
is the thought which comes with the 
history of our country and its great 
growth, love of liberty through individ- 
ual efforts of each one of us who are 
citizens and who have opportunity and 
the sacred duty to make the country 
great and keep it even greater for boys 
and girls who are fighting. 

“There is no group of citizens who 
can do more to impress ideals upon 
other citizens than you ladies and 
gentlemen who are such good salesmen, 
have so many personal contacts and 
understand the values of individual liv- 
ing, and whose business is to touch 
each one of us, our responsibility to 
our family, children and home. I can 
only say, in bringing you greetings of 
the Commonwealth this vear, this con 
sumating thought.” 

President Warren 


then presented 


“Monty” Ford, general chairman of the 
Sales Conference committee, to serve 
as general chairman for the morning 


session. Mr. Ford presented E. 


Cooner, assistant ageney vice president 
equitable Life of 
splendid 


Towa. Mr. Cooper 


made a address which was 


Bourland and His “Voices” Critical 
Of Fantastic “Win the War” Ads 


One of the most talked about features of 
the LAA Eastern Round Table meeting 
March 23-24 in New York was 
Zourland’s “We Killed a Bear” talk which 
opened the second day’s session. The chair- 
Mutual, intro- 


Roger 


man, Carroll Frey, Penn 
duced him as director of sales promotion 
of Mutual Life of New York but also said 
that his prior experience included field 
underwriting in Kentucky for that com- 
pany and advertising agency work. First 
few minutes of his talk were like any 
other speech at this meeting but suddenly 
the quiet of the room was interrupted by 
a mysterious voice, rudely interrupting Mr. 
Bourland, who had been talking about 
national advertisers making assertions in 
their ads that their products are “winning 
the war.” briar pipes for example. 

The “voice” at this point asked: “IT 
just want to know how many Nazis those 
pipes killed?” A trifle disconcerted, Mr, 
3ourland looked around the room and final- 
ly asked: “Who’re you?” The “voice” re- 
sponded: “I’m a very sweet lady’s son. 
My daddy thinks I’m the greatest person 
in the world. I have a kid sister who 
wishes she could help by trading places 
with me in the ruins of Cassino. But to 
some of your advertising experts I’m just 
G. I. Joe, the little man who isn’t there 
to watch you win the war. Oh, I don’t 
mean to butt in—just wondered how, many 
Germans those pipes you are talking aboyt 
killed?” 

Pipes, Chewing Gum, Tooth Powder, 

Belts 

For the next fifteen minutes or so Roger 
Bourland carried on a lively conversation 
with G. I. Joe about far-fetched assertions 
made in the ads of briar pipes, chewing 
gum, belts, tooth powder and even the 
anti-inflation program of the Government. 
3ig point was that too many advertisers 
today are making fantastic claims as to 
their products’ role in the war _ effort. 
These claims are resented by the men who 
are actually doing the fighting. A few 
examples of the current copy were given: 
“Pipes now help to produce contemplation 
that results in new airplane designs. 
Leather belts are helping to win the war 
think how our boys would lose a battle 
if their pants wouldn’t stay up; our belts 
keep them fighting. ... Our chewing gum 
reduces fatigue and nervous tension. 

Our boys reach a point of exhaustion 
only to get a refreshing stick of gum, and 
go on to take the enemy’s lines at great 
cost to them in lives.” 

Two other “voices” joined with G. I. 
Joe’s to plague Mr. Bourland. They were 
Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public, who asked 
pointed questions regarding inflation and 
who didn’t pay too much attention to 
3ourland’s statement that “every dollar 
paid into life insurance is one less dollar 
in circulation to spend and run up prices.” 
The confusion finally got so great, amid 
a medley of “voices” crying “We won 
the war” and “We killed the bear,” that 
Sourland threw up his hands and cried: 
“Okay, I surrender! But stop, stop, stop!” 
A dramatic moment of silence followed, 


enthusiastically received by the gather- 
ing. He pointed out that following this 
war, America, if a proper economy is 
set up and intelligent post-war planning 
is completed, will have an opportunity 
to be the center of influence for the 
entire world. Mr. Cooper said war or 
no war, life is going to go on pretty 
much the same as in the past and peo- 
ple are going to need food, clothing, 
shelter and life insurance just as much 
as ever. He believed the life insurance 
men should sell results rather than go 
into too much detail of the makeup of 
the policy. He in no way depreciated 
the value of the more complicated form 
of insurance, but felt the average run 
of the mill agent would do well to pre- 





ROGER BOURLAND 


and then, getting a grip on himself, the 

speaker continued : 

Twenty Ways to Improve 
Advertising 

“There are many more than twenty ways 
of improving wartime advertising but one 
thing stands out—telling the old, old story 
over and over again, possibly in a different 
way, but the same story of protection for 
those who live too long or die too soon. 
Let’s advertise our contracts in simple, 
honest, decent terms so that by so doing 
we will attract the best type of man into 
our business.” 

Mr. Bourland admitted that “no matter 
how we do it, advertising will never sell 
much life insurance. Salesmen sell life 
insurance—always have and always will. 
And the companies that will be leaders 
five years, ten and twenty years from now 
will be the ones who attract a better type 
of salesmen, who build confidence with 
their printed word and their actions, who 
shun sensational claims of winning the 
war, preventing inflation, and who avoid 
misleading statements and superlatives.” 

In closing, Mr. Bourland told of a per- 
sonal experience in his home town of 
Darien, Conn., where one of his neigh- 
bors, who wouldn’t buy life insurance on 
the first interview, was later sold $10,000 
“because of the family cat.” A few 
months later he was killed in a railroad 
accident and great was the gratitude of 
his widow and little daughter toward the 
life insurance man who sold the policy. 

Assisting Mr. Bourland in the “mys- 
terious voice” features of his talk were 
S. Fels Hecht and Mrs. Tracy Millard, 
both of Mutual Life’s sales promotion 
division. At its conclusion, Howard Kor- 
man of McCann-Erickson, Inc., the next 
speaker, gave it the praise of an adver- 
tising expert and said that he hoped Mr. 
Bourland would accept a future invitation 
to repeat his performance at an advertising 
meeting. 


Wartime 


sent life insurance for what it is in- 
tended, namely protection. 

_Cy Norton, manager of sales promo- 
tion of Strathmore Paper Co., brought 
to the meeting the results of a survey 
on “What Do Insurance Buyers Think 
About, Want and Plan.” Mr, Norton 
presented a mass of statistics gained 
through a questionnaire which he sent 
to company representatives and in- 
surance agents, which was well received 
by the audience. 

Bill Werber, former Boston Red Sox 
baseball player and now a million dollar 
producer for the New England Mutual 
Life in Washington, D. C., gave an 
inspirational talk on “Hustle Does It.” 

The afternoon session was presided 


Pink Resigns OPA Post; 
Is Praised for His W ork 


Louis H. Pink, former Superinte: ‘ent 
of Insurance of New York, is resiv. ing 


as New York area rent director « (|, 
Office of Price Administration, on ril 
1, and will return to his office as ; <' 


dent of the Associated Hospital Sc ~. j¢ 
of New York, which had “loaned” jim 
temporarily to the Government av icy 
which he has served without pay. 5 

Upon the announcement of Mr. |’ )\k’s 
retirement, Regional OPA Admin «i ra- 
tor, Daniel P. Woolley praised |:):})I; 


the work accomplished by Mr. ‘ink 
during the five months he spent a: di 
rector. The rental area he served em- 
braced the five boroughs of Greater New 


York and Nassau and Suffolk Count'es 


BERNAL L. TATMAN DEAD 


3ernal L. Tatman, chairman of the 
board and former president of the Re- 
liable Life Company of St. Louis, ded 
last week. He was 71. 

Educated at De Pauw University, Mr. 
Tatman spent 15 years with the l’ru- 
dential in the field, and in the home 
office at Newark, N. J. In 1912, he helped 
organize the Reliable Life, and was its 
only president until 1943, when he was 
made chairman of the board. He served 
two terms as president of the Indus- 
trial Insurers’ Conference. 





W. S. COBB A MARINE OFFICER 


Winslow S. Cobb, Jr., general agent, 
Connecticut Mutual, Boston, has been 
commissioned a second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps and is assigned to Quan- 
tico for preliminary training. Mr. Cobh 
becomes the fourteenth Connecticut Mu- 
tual general agent to enter the armed 
services. Mr. Cobb’s agency will be run 
by a committee of agency members. 





JOHN V. BREISKY HONORED 

John V. Breisky, manager, Connecti- 
cut General Life, Baltimore, was pre- 
sented with a certificate for “outstand- 
ing merit” at a luncheon held in his 
honor last week. The presentation was 
made by F. B. McGuire, vice president 
and general counsel for the company. It 
was the second consecutive year in 
which Mr. Breisky won the award. The 
Baltimore agency’s business in 1943 was 
the best in the history of the company, 
in both life volume and premiums. Life 
volume exceeded 1942 by 65% and pre- 
miums were 58% higher, it was ar- 
nounced, 





over by Joseph D. Griffin, manager at 
Somerville for Metropolitan Life. 

Maxwell E. McDowell, head of tlie 
tax department, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey spoke on “Federal Taxation — 
The Machine Tool of Industrial Revolu- 
tion.” He outlined the increasing ten- 
dency of the last decade to utilize tax 
laws to accomplish .non-revenue and 
secondary economic results such as in- 
flation control, penalties to enforce dli- 
vidend distribution of earnings, double 
taxation of corporate earnings, bot! to 
the company and the stockholder, the 
policing of salary stabilization in_ the 
tax returns and the limitation of in- 
dividual earnings after taxes. He cs- 
cribed the current conflict affecting ‘ax 
laws between the two economic schools 
of thought, one of which favors a laryert 
degree of public spending from tax re- 
venues, as opposed to the other favor- 
ing lower taxes and permitting hi: ier 
private spending, F 

Bill Wadsworth, field supervisor 0! 
the New England Mutual Life «nd 
Ernie Hoffman, field manager of ‘he 
Summers Agency of New England ‘!u- 
tual Life presented a laughable if, 
“The 90 Day Wonder” which laid tem 
in the aisles. 

The concluding speaker was | 
Franklin Ream, assistant superintc 
ent of Agencies of the Mutual Beretit 
of Newark, .N. J., who spoke on “I-12- 
ger Problems and Bigger Success 


(An abstract of his speech was pri ed 


in last week’s issue.) 
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Position of the Trust In Pension 


And Profit Sharing Planning 


By Esmond D. Gardner 
Second Vice President, Chase National Bank, N. Y. City 


Part II. 


Tue terms of the investment provi- 
sions of a pension trust agreement will 
depend upon which one or more of the 
vehicles of financing are used—group 
annuity contract, individual annuity 
contracts or trust fund. 

To a trustee, the purchase of a group 
annuity contract or of individual an- 
nuit’ contracts is just an investment 
and does not differ essentially from 
the purchase of any other type ot 
oblization or security. The terms of 
the investment provisions in the agree- 
ment will differ, however. 

In connection with insurance con- 
tracts, the trustee practically always 
acts under directions because, for one 
reason, the question is not simply what 
type of contract to purchase (the plan 
should define this point), but involves 
a decision as to the name of the in- 
surance company and also of the broker, 
and the employer usually has definite 
ideas and preferences on these points. 


Trustee Owns Annuity Contract 

When an annuity contract is pur- 
chased, it is, owned by the trustee and 
all the incidents of ownership must be 
exercised by the trustee. In exercising 
these rights, the trustee once again 
usually follows directions and in this 
case the- reason is that the decision 
may well be based upon the needs of 
a particular individual member of the 
plan rather than on any broad general 
principle as to values, applicable to all 
members, and the retirement commit- 
tee has direct and close contact with 
that individual and his needs. 

While title to the contract resides in 
the trustee, payments of benefits usual- 
ly are made direct to the member or 
beneficiary. Some insurance companies 
seem to prefer to have the individual 
named in the contract as annuitant, 
with the right to change that name 


reserved to the trustee. Other com- 
panies seem to prefer to have the 
trustee named as beneficiary as_ to 


death benefits, then when a death oc- 
curs the trustee, upon receiving pay- 
ment from the insurance company, 
makes payment to the beneficiary nam- 
ed in a designation on file; this pro- 
cedure does eliminate the necessity ot 
making changes of beneficiary on the 
insurance contracts from time to time, 
and also permits credits to the trust of 
any portion of the death benefit, say 
the excess over the face value of the 
insurance element not payable to the 
beneficiary under the plan. 
_ These provisions should be so drafted 
in the agreement that the insurance 
company will not have to look beyond 
the instructions of the trustee even 
thouvh the trustee is required to act 
only under direction. 

This thought is also applicable when 
a trust fund is used, that is, that the 
agreement should grant the trustee 
full sower to perform any act in so 


far as the trustee’s relationship with 
an tsider is concerned, and any re- 
stric! ons on the trustee’s actions should 
be confined solely to the relationship 
bet n the trustee, the employer, the 


members and their beneficiaries. 


As a matter of fact, it is customary 
lo ert in the trust agreement a pro- 
Vist that no one need question the 
deci:on of the trustee to act, or in- 
quirc into the application of any funds 


Dail io the trustee. 
Powers of Trustee 

In carrying out this thought in con- 
“4 n with a trust fund, the trustee 
should be given power to perform all 
necessary actions, such as (1) to pur- 
chas: or subseribe for securities, (2) to 
sell or otherwise dispose cf them, (3) 


to exercise conversion and subscription 
rights and enter reorganizations, (4) to 
use a nominee and to vote by proxy, 
as well as (5) to exercise full mortgage 
and real estate powers. Then, in turn, 
the power to decide when and if -these 
powers are to be exercised may reside 
in: : 

1, The retirement committee 
direct the trustee as to all actions; 

2 The trustee, with a veto power in the 
retirement committee; 

_ 3. The retirement committee and the trustee 
jointly; 

4. The trustee alone, 

It is only proper to have the power 
to decide when and if an act is to be 
performed reside wherever the responsi- 
bility for that act would fall and there- 
fore the power and the responsibility 
may be placed in either the retirement 
committee alone or the trustee alone, 
or both of them jointly, as to all deci- 
sions, 

However, it is feasible for the trustee 
to act on its own volition and for the 
retirement committee to have the right 
of veto provided that upon exercise of 
that veto power by the retirement com- 
mittee, if it does not approve of the 
purchase of an investment by the 
trustee, the trustee is directed to dis- 
pose of that investment. 

In that event, the trustee should be 
absolved from any loss because the 
power to designate the act of sale at 
the particular time is being exercised 
by the retirement committee and there- 
fore the trustee should be under no 
> etal in connection with the 
sale. 


which would 


Investment Provisions 


One restriction on a trustee’s power 
to perform an action that would be 
binding on an outsider would be a 
limitation upon the type of investment 
to be made. Under the provisions of 
the trust agreement, the type or types 
of investments should be expressly de- 
fined and may be limited, as for ex- 
ample, to United States Government 
bonds, or to securities legal for trust 
funds or to securities legal for life in- 
surance companies, but they need not 
be limited and may expressly include 
preferred and common stocks. 

If securities of the employer are to 
be included, specific provision theretor 
must be set forth in the agreement. 

The Treasury Department regulations 
provide that full disclosure must be 
made of the reasons for such arrange- 
ment and of the conditions under which 
such investments are made, The trust 
agreement may provide that the trustee 
invest in employer's securities only 
upon proper directions although, as in 
some cases, provision is made for an 
automatic procedure to accomplish the 
purpose. 

The same investment provisions do 
not have to apply to the entire fund. 
For example, a portion may be used 
to purchase insurance company con- 
tracts and the balance used for market 
investments. If employes contribute 
under the plan, it may be desirable to 
invest in trustee legals an amount that 
is at least equal to the total amount 
of the employes’ contributions on 
hand. If stock and securities of the 
employer are to be included, the amount 
to be invested therein may be limited 
either to a certain percentage of each 
contribution or to an amount which 
would not exceed a certain percentage 
of the market value of the entire fund 
at the time of investment, or to both. 

For purposes of information as to in- 
vestment progress of the fund, the 


trustee may keep a record on a prin- 
cipal and income basis, amortize bond 
premiums, etc. 


There is, however, no 


real distinction between principal and 
income, such as is made in a voluntary 
or personal trust fund. In a pension 
trust fund, certain amounts of money 
are required to be available at certain 
times, and it makes no_ difference 
whether a shortage is due to invest- 
ment losses, to an insufficient rate of 
investment return, or to the Omission 
or curtailment of contributions; like- 
wise, it makes no difference whether 
a surplus arises from investment profits, 
from a rate of investment return high- 
er than that used in making the actu- 
arial estimates or from excess con- 
tributions. 
Further Powers of Trustee 

A trustee may have need for, and 
therefore it is advisable to include in 
the trust agreement, certain general 
powers. Among them are (1) the pow- 
er to settle or compromise any claims 
of or against the trust, (2) the power 
to borrow money and pledge assets of 
the trust as security for repayment, and 
(3) the power to execute any necessary 
documents. The power to decide upon 
the performance of those powers may 
be in the same hands as the invest- 
ment controls. The trustee, however, 
should be given full power to employ 
agents and counsel and to pay them 
reasonable fees and expenses as well 
as to pay the trustee’s own reasonable 
expenses and fees; the basis for the 
fees is agreed upon, of course, between 
the employer and the trustee, and in 
this connection it might be well to con- 
sider a provision authorizing the trustee 
to charge the trust assets unless pay- 
ment is made by the employer. 

Certain administrative provisions have 
been found advantageous to all parties, 
as for example, a provision that an af- 
firmative approval of a statement of 
account, or the failure to file objections 
to such a statement within a limited 
time, say sixty days, will discharge the 
trustee of accountability as though, the 
account had been approved by court. 

In that connection, the right to de- 
mand a statement of account is some- 
times restricted to the employer and 
the retirement committee, and, in fact, 
consideration might well be given to 
the inclusion of a provision to the ef- 
fect that the only necessary parties in 
a court accounting proceeding by the 
trustee would be the employer and the 
committee, but granting the trustee the 
right to bring in additional parties if 
that is desired. 

In order to simplify the procedure of 
administration, the power to certify 
membership on the retirement com- 
mittee may be given to the secretary 
of a corporate employer, and likewise 
the power to certify decisions by the 
retirement committee may be given to 
a secretary of that committee or to any 
one member but all members may be 
required to sign. Such provisions may 
be written in just that form but they 
would probably be in the form of an 
authorization to the trustee to act upon 
such certificates, and therefore might 
look like more “exculpatory” clauses. 

Trust Agreement Provisions 
A trust agreement also contains pro- 


visions authorizing (1) the resigna- 
tion of the trustee and the removal 
of the trustee by the employer; (2) 


the amendment of the trust by the em- 
ployer provided the change does not 
divest a member of any interest then 
vested in him or violate the “exclusive 
benefit of employes” statutory provi- 
sion; incidentally, the only rights to 
be considered are those of the employer 
and employes as there is no other 
party who would be directly interested 
in such an amendment such as an in- 
surance company in the case of a group 
annuity contract; (3) the termination 
of the trust by the employer, this is 
sometimes incorrectly referred to as 
a revocation, the distinction being that 
the employer cannot take back the as- 
sets to itself, 

Trust Provisions Must Coincide 

with Plan Provisions 

Care must be exercised so that the 
trust provisions coincide with the plan 
provisions, For example, the certifica- 
tion as to acts of the retirement com- 
mittee must not require one signature 
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Washington Ass’n Meeting 
At the recent meeting of the Wash- 

ington (D. C.) Life Underwriters Asso- 

ciation, the following were nominated 
for the board of directors to be voted 
upon at the May meeting: W. J. Mc- 

Causland, Acacia Mutual; William B. 

Rumple, Metropolitan; Hiram S. Hart, 

Travelers; Leon Katz, State Mutual 

Life; W. W. McCord, Atiantic Life and 

Vernon W. Nolleman, Home Life. 
President Charles W. O’Donnell 

called on Joseph A, Barbeau, District of 

Columbia manager for Acacia, and com- 

plimented him on the excellent job he 

had done as chairman of the Life Un- 
derwriters Section in the Fourth War 
Loan drive which made 2318 sales for 
a total of $1,293,370. Certificates were 
presented to nine agencies for out- 
standing results in the drive. 

Clayton Demarest, Jr., president of 
the Baltimore Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation outlined the program for the 

Baltimore-Washington sales conference 

to be held in Baltimore, April 14. 
Speaker at the meeting was Herbert 

A. Hedges, president of the National 

Association of Life Underwriters, who 

discussed National Association affairs 

and also gave a helpful sales demonstra- 
tion on types of approach to prospects. 

Eighteen past presidents of the associa- 

tion were presented to the meeting by 

President O’Donnell. 


under the plan and two signatures 
under the trust. The trustee must also 
make sure that proper protection is 
granted under any “hiatus” clause in 
connection with individual annuity con- 
tracts; that is, the clause which covers 
the possibility of death claims during 
the period from entrance of a member 
into the plan and the time when a con- 
tract covering his benefits is actually 
in force. If there is a provision in the 
plan that the plan will fail and not be 
effective upon final decision by the In- 
ternal Revenue Commissioner that the 
plan does not qualify under the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, then the trustee 
must make sure that there is a provi- 
sion authorizing the trustee to relin- 
quish the funds and return them to 
the employer. 

To complete mention of the usual 
provisions of a trust agreement, there 
is, as you know, the clause required 
to comply with the Internal Revenue 
Code, which must state that “it is im- 
possible, at any time prior to the satis- 
faction of all liabilities with respect to 
employes and their beneficiaries under 
the trust, for any part of the corpus 
or income to be used for, or diverted 
to, purposes other than for the exclusive 
benefit of his employes or their bene- 
ficiaries. 

It is usual and perhaps desirable to 
vary this to the extent of substituting 
“members” for employes and also to 
except such part as is used for fees 
and expenses. 
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Survey on Improving Wartime Advertising 


“Ways to Improve Wartime Life Insurance Advertising 


was the subject of one 


of the programs of the Eastern Round Table of Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, and in preparing the program Carroll Frey, Penn Mutual, chairman, made 
a sampling survey among members to determine the direction in which life insur- 
ance sales promotion and advertising men should direct attention toward making 


changes in the immediate future. 

The question that was asked was: 
for improvement that calls the loudest at 
of the variety of the problems now in 
promotion in the life companies. 


H. A. Richmond, Metropolitan, feels 
that the emphasis should shift to more 
informative advertising. He says: “The 
demand of the public for more informa- 
tion about what it buys and about the 
company that produces it has been grow- 
ing for several years. It is revealed in 
the increasing demand for grade labeling 
and more descriptive labeling in general. 
Today the housewife in buying a blanket 
wants to know what percentage of wool 
it contains and whether it is reprocessed 
or virgin wool, what is the weight, etc. 
Similarly, in regard to life companies, 
the public wants to know what their 
policies are in relation to the community, 
in relation to their employes, and the 
like. It is not enough that the com- 
pany be honest and fair in all its deal- 
ings with the public. The public must 
be provided with the information which 
shows that the company is fair and 
honest. The recognition of this tenden- 
cy is, I believe, apparent among life in- 
surance companies as a whole. It is evi- 
dent in the more informative reports to 
policyholders issued today. 

“The second need of importance is for 
more interesting human down-to-earth 
copy. The flowery well-turned phrases 


cannot take the place of material that 
has a human interest appeal.” 


Pointed More at Present Markets 


Lewis B. Hendershot, Berkshire Life, 
thinks life advertising should be more 
specifically directed at today’s markets. 
He says: “Promote the sale of life 
insurance among all individuals who to- 
day are earning money in amounts con- 
siderably in excess of their likely needs. 
In other words, take full advantage of 
the sales opportunities now available in 
these new markets. Hence gear adver- 
tising to promote the sale of life in- 
surance specifically according to the 
needs, whether in individual policies for 
men, women and children or for busi- 
ness or tax purposes. Advertising should 
be based on needs rather than on poli- 
cies. A great need of today is to pro- 
mote the use of advertising materials 
among the field forces, so that they may 
take full advantage of the opportunities 
now available.” 

Arthur F. Sisson, State Mutual, is of 
tlie opinion that wartime advertising of 
life insurance is little different from 
peacetime advertising. “People are the 
same, human needs must be met, and 
war but makes them more realistic. Mar- 
kets are being shifted—more emphasis 
on women, juvenile, older people, taxa- 
tion, inheritance angles, pension trust— 
but the basic principles are the same. 
War is educating a lot of people to the 
value and need of life insurance pro- 
tection. Thousands of service men are 
catrying insurance for the first time 
in their lives. The crying need in war- 
time or peacetime is to make life insur- 
ance understood, to simplify the lan- 
guage, strip it of technical terms, blast 
copy out of ruts and place the benefits 
of life insurance within the understand- 
ing reach of John Doe. It is a mistake 
to assume that people already know 
about life insurance. We should not 


try to strain for unusual advertising an- 


“Which, in your opinion, is the one need 


this time?” The opinions gave indication 
the minds of men responsible for sales 


gles but make the story of life insur- 
ance so simple that people will want 
to buy.” 

Keep Everlastingly At It 


Charles E. Crane, National Life of 
Vermont, says: “Improvement in ad- 
vertising is not achieved by leaps and 
bounds. I think that life insurance needs 
to follow the advice to keep everlast- 
ingly at it, particularly through a wartime 
period. I think we are in for quite an 
upping of life insurance sales for the 
next two years or so. When consumer 
goods are on the market in profusion 
again we shall probably find the average 
family indulging in new cars and other 
things they have been wanting for some 
time, and this will then naturally divert 
a lot of money. National magazine ad- 
vertising is a good thing and we must 
keep everlastingly at it. Over the years 
we have established a certain hallmark 
of dignified copy and layout which we 
feel is doing us good.” 

George A. Adsit, Girard Life, is of the 


opinion that life insurance advertising 
should be tied in more directly with the 
underwriter in the field. He says: “We 
should advertise and publicize the func- 
tion'and accomplishment of life insur- 
ance‘during the wartime period, but go 
further and personalize it in the identity 
of the agent. Many agents are servicing 
business for agents who are away at 
war and servicing is more difficult than 
normally because of transportation han- 
dicaps, gas shortage and the problem of 
policyholders and beneficiaries having 
moved from original addresses. The 
agents left are doing an excellent job. 
They personalize the insurance service 
to the policyholder. The agent on the 
job is ‘the institution’ and ‘the com- 
pany.’ His personal services make or 
break the reaction of the individual in 
Podunk or elsewhere.” 

Alice E. Roche, Provident Mutual, 
agrees with the idea of emphasis toward 
the agent. She says: “The agent to- 
day, to make a sale, wants to see a like- 
ly prospect who will talk and listen. He 
is increasingly viewing direct mail as an 
aid. He is looking toward the contact 
possibilities of mail and equally as much 
on the thought imprinted which the writ- 
ten word can do so effectively. He 
wants contact letters that get replies 
and approach letters that put him favor- 
ably before an interested prospect. He 
wants good booklet material devoted to 
specific phases of our business. In my 
experience he prefers booklets to leaf- 
lets.” 

Improving Direct Mail 


James A. Peirce, John Hancock, be- 
lieves that the magazine advertising of 
the life companies is outstandingly good 
and so are many of their present-day 
booklets, leaving improvement in direct 
mail as the present need. He says: “I 
have seen some weird demonstrations in 
this department. Sometimes there seems 
to be a feeling that what we put in a 
few cents’ worth of letter paper is not 
as important as what we put in expensive 
white space. We cannot afford to be a 
little careless.” 

Nelson A. White, Provident Mutual, 
rejoices that “we have stopped bragging 
so much about our insurance in force, 
our sales and our agents and have start- 
ed in our advertising to talk to the 
policyholders about how good a job pol- 

(Continued on Page 19) 


Direct Mail Effectiveness 
Discussed by S. Gamble 


The effectiveness of direct mail ad- 
vertising was emphasized by Seneca M. 
Gamble, agency assistant, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, at the Eastern Round 
Table of the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association in New York City, last 
week. Mr. Gamble referred to his com- 
pany’s programs as the salesman’s silent 
partner, because the use of it has helped 
the agent in planning his interviews and 
in executing his plans. 


“This direct mail advertising has been 
instrumental in helping to cultivate over 
$150,000,000 in sales. And now, some- 
thing new has been added—not as a 
substitute for our basic service, but as 
an addition to it. Some of our represen- 
tatives asked repeatedly for a reply- 
and-gift plan of direct mail, which was 
issued last July.” 

A brief explanation of this reply-and- 
gift plan as described by Mr. Gamble is 
as toliows: 

“Announcement: In this blue folder, 
we explained the plan to our field repre- 
sentatives, gave a suggested gift presen- 
tation to facilitate a comfortable lead 
into the actual selling, and sampled the 
various pieces, 

“Order Blank: This is the order 
blank used by the agent in listing names 
and addresses. The first order is limited 
to a maximum of twenty names, and 
subsequent orders to ten names weekly. 
There is no minimum requirement. 

“Wall Pocket: This piece, sealed with 
a pre-cancelled stamp, is mailed from 
our home office. When it has served its 
purpose as an envelope, it becomes a 
colorful wall pocket, keeping the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual name in full view of 
the entire family. It carries the gift 
offer, with the reply form on the reverse 
side, and a return envelope bearing a 
3-cent stamp. 

“Ration Book Case and Cards: The 
gift, prepared in the home office and 
sent to the agent, is a double feature. 
The ration book case carries the pros- 
pect’s name and address on the outside, 
with the telephone number inside. The 
3 x 5 food stretcher cards offer sugges- 
tions that may help the housewife to 
make the family’s precious ration points 
go further.” 





Social Security Benefits 
Prompt Sales Says Yorke 


Charles E. Yorke, Columbian National 
Life, in his comments before the East- 
ern Round Table of the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association in New York 
City last week, said that the social se- 
curity benefits have prompted the sale 
of income insurance to a far greater 
degree than is realized. “Social security 
has made nearly everyone income-con- 
scious,” he said. “Fortunately for those 
of us who sell life insurance, the social 
security benefits have not been prepared 
on a ‘face amount’ basis but on a 
monthly income. With social security 
now covering so many kinds of indi- 
viduals, let’s capitalize on the enforced 
income programming and build up real 
decent insurance coverage with social 
security in the background. I suggest 
that, if you have not already done so, 
you draft a simple outline chart which 
will help the agent illustrate clearly 
and forcefully just what the social se- 
curity benefits are and, of greater im- 
portance, how easily and inexpensively 
life insurance can make the benefits of 
real value. 


“I notice that many companies now 
have usable and understandable folders 
or work sheets which illustrate social 
security and life insurance. I hope that 
there will be regular follow-up from the 
home offices to help the man in the field 
make use of this well-designed ma- 
terial.” 


Bart Leiper Highspo's 


(Continued from Page 12) 


has not been deeply affected by the ‘oss 
of manpower, so that one is inc!ined 
to view with a considerable degree of 
tolerance and understanding the de iays 
that such events have caused. Our edu- 
cation committee has met with the di- 
rect results of such a situation, due to 
which there have been numerous diff- 
culties encountered in the project 
started under the former administra- 
tion, seeking to summarize the work 
performed by our members, and by 
others in home offices carrying on simi- 
lar or related activities. However, Carle- 
ton C. Loeble, Presbyterian Ministers 
Fund, and a former LAA secretary, tells 
me that every effort will be put forth 
to complete this big job in the near 
future. 


“Our service contact committee, 
headed by John M, Ehle, Imperial Life, 
Asheville, N. C., despite the difficulties 
one always encounters in such a task, 
has rounded up mailing lists of our 
members in the service, has written mes- 
sages to them all, and is ready to sup- 
ply any who request them with a con- 
fidential address list. Your president 
has managed a letter to these members 
also, and has had some interesting re- 
plies. Francis O’Brien will be repro- 
ducing some of these messages in fu- 
ture Life Advertiser issues. 

LAA Traveling Exhibit 


“Considerable publicity of value has 
attended the announcement of the LAA 
traveling exhibit, which Mr. Randolph 
volunteered to head until the appoint- 
ment of a new exhibits chairman, The 
future Round Tables are likely to have 
this exhibit on display. There is also 
a plan afoot to stage a display of these 
award-winning exhibits on the West 
Coast this summer for the benefit of 
LAA members out there. The executive 
committee in acting upon the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Randolph as former 
exhibits chairman, is planning to recom- 
mend to his successor a method of dis- 
playing such exhibits at the annual 
meeting which will display our wares to 
better advantage than was _ possible 
through the use of the folders lying 
upon tables.” 

One of the quietest committees of the 
LAA, but none the less a most active 
committee, is that on cooperation with 
the Institute of Life Insurance, headed 
by H. A. Richmond, Metropolitan Life. 
In speaking of its work, Mr. Leiper 
said: “This group has given hard study 
and much planning to their suggestions 
placed before the Institute, as a result 
of which Holgar J. Johnson, Institute 
president, has written me a letter ex- 
pressing sincere appreciation for our 
committee’s efforts.” He said in part, of 
the Institute: 

“All of you are fairly well fan iiliar 
with the gigantic project now under way 
by the Institute of Life Insurance, co- 
operating with agencies of the Govern- 
ment, in placing over the next few 
months upward of three million colorful 
posters telling the public how they can 
help lick runaway prices. Distribution 
by the Boy Scouts, working in conj\nc- 
tion with the O.W.I. and O.P.A., assures 
widespread display of these powerful 
posters.” 





Closer Agency Ties 
(Continued from Page 12) 


getting more attention from their nana- 
gers. There is an early eliminatio’ 0! 
unsuccessful agents with the result that 
there is a more compact, homoge'!0Us 
group of successful agents. The fviure 
will see more quality selling and more 
quality salesmen, and there will ¢ 4 
closer cooperation between the agency 
and advertising departments, 
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Stimulating Wartime Juvenile Sales 


Lewis B. Hendershot, assistant direc- 
tor of agencies, Berkshire Life, pre- 
sented before the Eastern Round Table 
of LAA in New York last week twenty 
ways to stimulate wartime sales of Ju- 
venile insurance. Basis of his talk was 
views he gathered from a dozen com: 
panies and some facts on what they 
were doing. Some of the responses 
follow: 

“We have always considered Juvenile 
insurance as a most valuable part of our 
program. In 1943, 22.08% of our busi- 
ness by volume and 37.61% of our busi- 
ness by number of applications came 
from applicants under age 15. Mortal- 
ity and persistency of Juvenile insur- 
ance have been extremely favorable.” 

“In 1942 the Juvenile insurance paid 
for amounted to $2,578,000 which was 
5.6% of our total. In 1943 the amount 
was $4,444,000 which was 82% of the 
total. Our agents have always sold a 
vood volume of Juvenile insurance and 
frequently use it as a means of getting 
the prospect’s interest.” 

“There has been a marked increase 
in our sales of Juvenile insurance in 
the past year, and also a change in the 
pattern of these sales. When we first 
began writing Juvenile insurance most 
of it was written around age 9. Sales 
of late have been predominantly at that 
age referred to by the actuaries as 
‘zero’.” 

“Last year 12.4% of our sales by num- 
ber and 4.5% of our business by volume 
was Juvenile. Our average size paid 
case on Juvenile was $1,523. Like many 
other companies, our average size sale 
is held down by certain state laws. We 
have been using Juvenile more as a 
filler than as a main line.” 

“In 1942 the percentages of Juvenile 
issues to gross issues was as follows: 
By policies, 2.4%; by amount, .974%. 
In 1943 the percentages were: By poli- 
cies, 4.88%; by amount, 1.75%.” 

“The results we have been getting 
from our direct mail circularization have 


been quite unusual. Our percentage far 
exceeds anything which we expected, and 
we can honestly say that we are get- 
ting from 20% to 30% returns on our 
lists consistently. I think the lists have 
been perhaps better than average. | 
have just been looking over our Juvenile 
records for the past four months and 
find that our average Juvenile sale was 
slightly under $2,000.” 

“We have about $2,600,000 Juvenile in- 
surance in force. Most of the sales are 
$1,000 policies. I like to think of 2,500 
kids insured during their childhood, most 
of them some day reaching maturity 
with a policy in our company with a 
good cash value for them to use without 
having paid anything for it.” 

“Our total over-all per cent of written 
cases for the full year of 1943 was 
20.5% by cases and 86% by volume. 
In January of this year our results were 
22.6% and 9.4%. One of our active gen- 
eral agents in the Junior insurance mar- 
ket proposed that every agent under 
contract accept an automatic quota of 
$25,000 of Junior insurance business for 
the year 1944.” 

Mr. Hendershot expressed the view 
that sales opportunities for Juvenile in- 
surance are unlimited because: Juvenile 
insurance opens up a field of prospects 
which is almost inexhaustible. Vital sta- 
tistics indicate that approximately twen- 
ty-three out of every one hundred per- 
sons in the average city community are 
between the ages of one and ten years. 
It has been estimated that in the United 
States there are now 10,000,000 children 
uader age five- It has also been esti- 
mated that 3,000,000 children were born 
last year—a plus sign in birth statistics— 
and the estimates indicate that this will 
be another plus year. With such an 
astonishingly large population of young 
children, the wide awake associate who 
voes after Juvenile business intelligently 
and persistently will always have a full 
reservoir of good prospects on tap for 
the continuous flow of applications and 
commissions. 





Survey On Improving Wartime Advertising 
(Continued from Page 18) 


icvholders are doing today in keeping 
the insurance in force.” 

Clifton P. Mayfield, Fidelity Mutuai, 
comments on the prevalence of life in- 
surance advertising devoted to combat- 
ing inflation. He says: “It is a moot 
question whether or not concentrated 
cinphasis on the hazards of inflation 
should so disturb agents, policyholders 
and prospects that harm to the sale of 
new and persistency of old business 
would result. Personally I am inclined 
o feel that should my house be next 
fo one on fire I would say, ‘Wet ’er 
down; I'll take a chance on damage from 
the water.” That is why I think em- 
phasis should be placed on this theme 
n insurance company advertising.” 
Richard Rhodebeck, United States 
Life, has noticed a special interest on 
he part of underwriters. He says: 
“Every day we hear of underwriters 
laving a difficult time in overcoming the 
bjection that the prospect is putting 
all his money into war bonds. I really 
believe it is high time that we told the 
public that we are not now and never 
have been in competition with war bonds. 
{he public should be told that life in- 
urance protection and war bonds are 
‘wo different things. That war bonds 
annot do the job which life insurance 
alone can do. War bonds are a short- 
(ime investment—the best investment 
they can make for themselves and their 
country’s future. But there is no sub- 
stitute for life insurance protection be- 
cause it is a lifetime plan. 

“The public should be told that they 


can make the future secure when their 
bonds mature by purchasing either life 
insurance or annuities.. This would be 
helpful in guarding or projecting their 
savings over a long span of years and 
climinate the temptation of spending all 
of their money at the maturity date. I 
believe that one of our biggest jobs is 
to safeguard the proceeds of these ma- 
tured war bonds just as we ordinarily 
do our optional modes of settlement.” 


Carleton Loeble, Presbyterian Minis- 
ters’ Fund, thinks that right now is the 
time for life insurance advertising to aim 
attention toward conservation of exist- 
ing insurance covérage so that people in 
post-war times will have built up a 
healthy respect for their life insurance 
estates. He says: “This is especially 
important for people with war jobs who 
have bought life insurance that they can 
afford now but later cannot afford.” He 
also thinks that life advertising should 
help impress war service men on the 
importance of their Government life 
insurance estates, so that they will real- 
ize that a policy is more than just cov- 
erage during dangerous days but is ac- 
tual property that is valuable and keeps 
building up values. Says Mr. Loeble: 
“Let’s get in early ahead of the forth- 
coming need for conservation attention.” 


Christine Megargee, Girard Life, calls 
attention to the increased number of 
children now being born in this country, 
saying that now would be a good time 
to emphasize Juvenile insurance. She 
“This could be taken care of by 


says: 


Margaret Divver on Wartime Practice 


What John Hancock Mutual Life is 
doing in meeting wartime responsibilities 
in its advertising was told before the 
Eastern Round Table of Life Adver- 
tisers in New York last week by Mar- 
garet Divver, John Hancock. 

“The John Hancock has tied its ad- 
vertising closely to the war effort by 
pointing out that life insurance is a way 
of protecting investments in war bonds 
against forced sale,” said Miss Divver. 
“Because holding war bonds is equal 
in importance to buying them, we think 
we have fulfilled part of our wartime 
responsibility by showing the readers 
of our advertising a practical way to 
make sure that their good intentions in 
buying bonds will not necessarily meet 
defeat if they should die before the time 
comes to cash them in for some post- 
war purpose. 

“All our advertisements in the past 
year have emphasized the importance of 
keeping war bonds and of making pro- 
vision for continuing this part of one’s 
wartime obligations in the same way 
that one’s peace time obligations are 
discharged—through life insurance. Like- 


wise we have pointed out in literature 
addressed to our policyholders that their 
investment in life insurance is impor- 
tant not only in winning the war, but in 
the inevitable adjustment to the peace. 

“We have stressed the fact that this 
war is not only one of production, of 
science, of invention, of communication 
and transportation, but that it is also 
a war of investment. And because it is 
this sort of war, it is a war in the 
winning of which life insurance policy- 
holders have been privileged to play a 
large part. 

“We have brought out strongly that 
life insurance investment is important 
in our progress toward peace because 
the initial problem of the peace will be 
the rapid induction of men into indus- 
try—that the speed and smoothness of 
that induction will depend in consider 
able measure on the availability of light, 
water, communications and transporta- 
tion systems—in all of which life insur- 
ance companies have a large investment. 

“I realize that it’s all pretty pedes- 
trian—the way our industry has stayed 
on the beam during the war period. 
Crash landings make better headlines. 
But getting headlines, as I see it, isn’t 
our particular stint in this war. There 
are better, if less spectacular, ways of 
meeting our wartime responsibilities.” 





working mothers while the father is 
away, and upon his return could be taken 
care of by him. Get the child started 
in life insurance as early as possible so 
that the family will have the benefit of 
the child’s insurance while the father is 
away.” 


No Extravagant War Ads 
Clifford B. Reeves, Mutual Life, is 


anxious that life insurance should not 
join so many advertisers in other indus- 
tries in “the chief fault of so much war- 
time advertising is the disposition to 
make extravagant claims as to the things 
that particular industry is doing to win 
the war.” Says Mr. Reeves: “Some of 
those claims are pretty silly and recent 
opinion surveys among service men show 
that such advertisements are causing a 
great deal of irritation. The boys seem 
to think that business and industry are 
taking too much credit unto themselves 
and not giving enough credit to the men 
who are doing the actual fighting.” 

James M. Blake, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, is interested in the same point. He 
says: “It seems to me that we have 
rung all the changes possible on the 
part life insurance has played and is 
playing toward winning the war. It is 
time for our advertising to take the 
slant that the war has merely highlighted 
the essential part life insurance plays in 
the economy of our nation and that our 
business plays just as important a part 
in our national economy in peacetime 
as in war. War has merely thrown into 
bold relief the manifold essentials of 
life insurance to our nation.” 

Cyrus T. Steven, Phoenix Mutual, has 
been similarly impressed. He calls at- 
tention to an article in a national mag- 
azine in which a twice-wounded soldier. 
recently discharged from the service and 
back in the advertising business, “lashes 
the wartime advertisers for their failure 
to really adjust themselves to the think- 
ing, not only of wartime Americans, but 
of service men at the front. One point 
made is that this or that manufacturer 
of some gadget uses advertising that 
makes it sound as if that particular 
gadget was largely responsible for win- 
ning the war.” 

Mr. Steven says: “The parallel you 
could draw would be that we must lean 
on the side of conservatism in all refer- 
ences to war bond purchases by insur- 
ance companies in our literature. We 
must be very watchful that the goodwill 


letters sent out by insurance companies 
to employes and field men in the service 
do not create ill will because of the in- 
clusion of unfortunate phrases. We 
must watch the columns of our _house 
organs to make certain there is nothing 
in them that would disturb the men in 
service to whom copies are being sent. 
A definite check should be made of each 
issue in this respect. The same is true 
in our relations with policyholders. We 
cannot brag abeut our war bond pur- 
chases and go commercial at the same 
time.” 

A. H. Thiemann, New York Life, sees 
no single outstanding need for life ad- 
vertising improvement. He says: “There 
were a vast number of little needs for 
improvement, calling out in well modu 
lated whispers, but their combined vol- 
ume could be a roar. It occurs to me 
today, what with the paper shortave, 
that probably the most urgent present 
need is to make every square inch of 
paper surface work as hard as possible.” 

William L. Camp, Connecticut Mutual, 
says: “One of the greatest needs for 
improvement in our business is develop- 
ing ways to get our agents to actually 
use all our advertising and sales promo- 
tion material to the best advantage. The 
companies have a wide array of good 
sales material but in too many instances 
it is not used to the best advantage. 
Home offices should do everything pos- 
sible to assure that every leaflet, booklet, 
blotter and so forth gets into the hands 
of the public. Our agents are not ad- 
vertising people and unless we devise 
organized procedure for distributing the 
material, a lot of it is bound to go to 
waste.” 

Post-War Financial Planning 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager, 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
was asked the same question—“Which 
is the one crying need for improvement 
in life insurance advertising at this 
time?” He says: “The uses to which 
life insurance dollars are being put to- 
day, such as siphoning off excess pur- 
chasing power to close the inflationary 
gap, buying bonds to finance the war, 
protecting the home front, and so forth, 
have been pretty well worked over bv 
life companies in their advertising. I 
see no reason, however, why a rehash 
of these same general ideas could not be 
made into forcible, readable advertising 
—advertising that would doubtless be 
new to some individuals at least. 
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ATTACKS ON SOCIAL SECURITY 

The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters displayed sound judgment at 
its mid-year meeting in Buffalo last week 
when it decided not to come forth at this 
particular time with a public blast against 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill (an at- 
tack which would be flashed throughout 
the country on press association wires), 
but instead asked the Association of Life 
insurance Presidents and American Life 
Convention to join it in a study about 
Social Security, objective being to ascer- 
tain what is really the attitude of the 
institution of life insurance relative to 
Social Security. 

This country is on the verge of a Presi- 
dential campaign which is going to be a 
heated one. Administration speakers are 
looking for live issues. None is more live 
than a Social Security bill with tremen- 
dous coverage and costly benefits in view 
of the fact that millions of people—there- 
fore, millions of voters—come under its 
prov isions., 

This is a pretty early stage of the cam- 
paign to wage a fight on bills in Congress 
which are quiescent. The Wagner bill is 
obnoxious in many details as well as hav- 
ing possibilities of bankrupting the nation, 
but it is sleeping, The more advertising 
it gets the more improved its chances of 
making progress in Congress. Constant 
criticism of the bill of a sweeping nature, 
a blanket indictment, is helping to keep 
it alive and the critics also become targets 
for Wagner and his protagonists. Thus, 
if life insurance organizations at this 
period go “all out” against the Wagner 
act they will create an impression in the 
public mind that they are against Social 
Security itself, which would be most un- 
fortunate, as life insurance agents are 
salesmen of Social Security. 

In brief, the national political campaign 
has not started yet officially, but the in- 
surance fraternity, by jumping the gun, 
enters the fray, much to the satisfaction 
of the demagogues who have something 
definite to shoot at. 

Furthermore, there is not agreement in 
the insurance business as to what should 
be its attitude, and reaching such an agree- 
ment is imperative. To some features of 
the Wagner bill, for instance, there is no 
objection in the life insurance field. To 
other features there is decided opposition. 
The wise thing to do is what NALU trus- 
tees decided to do last week: find out what 
should be opposed in SS measures and 





what should not be opposed when the 
time arrives to stage a battle. Having 
made up their minds what to fight and 
what not to fight, a stiff battle can be 
waged by insurance when the time to fight 
has arrived, If ammunition is exhausted 
now it will be more difficult to load the 
cannon at a later date. 

Another angle in the forum aspect of 
Social Security cannot be ignored. It is 
whether there should not be consideration 
on the part of luncheon and_ banquet 
speakers having insurance affiliations from 
the standpoint of whether they should con- 
tinue sweeping attacks on the Wagner bill 
in address after address, in city after city, 
instead of pulling their punches for the 
present until they land the knockout later. 
A tip might be had from the terrific lam- 
basting being given by politicians and 
others to American Medical Association 
and American Management Association 
because of premature and persistent on- 
slaughts on SS _ subjects. 

Let insurance stand on the sidelines and 
be an observer until the appropriate time 
arrives for it to take up the broadsword. 





FRED M. VINSON’S ARTICLE 

The article urging the American peo- 
ple to wake up and fight harder against 
inflation, which was written by Fred M. 
Vinson, director of Office of Economic 
Stabilization, for the Institute of Life 
Insurance, and which has been widely 
circulated by the Institute, is being re- 
produced more than any other article in 
the business world. It first appeared on 
December 22 in the Institute’s “Anti-In- 
flation Bulletin,” and has been sent out 
to about 2,000 daily papers and 5,000 
weekly newspapers with the twofold 
purpose: (1) encouraging the press to 
devote space and attention to the seri- 
ousness of inflation, and (2) providing 
background material for editorials and 
news items. 

The importance of the subject and de- 
mand for editorial material to check in- 
flation has been demonstrated by the 
large number of republications of the 
Vinson article not only in daily papers, 
large and small, and weekly papers, but 
also in house organs. Mr. Vinson’s arti- 
cle concluded: 

“In expanding its campaign to increase 
public understanding of the danger. of 
inflation and the things to be done to 
prevent it, the life insurance companies 
of America are performing a distinct 
public service.” 


Life Insurance Advertisers Association 





Handy & Boesser 


Above picture is of committee on arrangements for Eastern Round Table oi 


which met here last week. Chairman oj 


committee is Henry M. Kennedy, Prudential. In picture, left to right, are these 
committeemen: Frank J. Price, Jr., Prudential, (standing;) A. H. Thiemann, New 


York Life; Douglas J. Murphey, Metropolitan; Joseph B. Treusch, U. S. Life; 
George A. Adsit, Girard Life; Mr. Kennedy, Harvey Kesmodel, Sun of Baltimore ; 


Charles E. Yorke, Columbian National; and 
tual. Bart Leiper, LAA president, (standing). 
mittee member, was not present when picture was taken. Committee did a good 


3oyden C. Berger, Connecticut Mu 
Carroll Frey, Penn Mutual, com 
] 


job, keeping to time program and program clicking, 





J. Dan Talbott, former Kentucky state 
auditor and also former director of fi- 
nance, has joined the Kentucky Home 
Mutual Life as vice-president in charge 
of conservation, to look after lapsed 
policies and reinstatements. Dan Tal- 
bott as state auditor for some years 
was active in the reorganization some 
vears ago of the Inter Southern Life 
into the Kentucky Home Life, which was 
later mutualized and became the Ken- 
tucky Home Mutual Life. Last fall Mr. 
Talbott was defeated in a Republican 
landslide in Kentucky when he ran for 
Congress. 

ko aa 

George W. Haerle, national state di 
rector of the Oregon Insurance Agents’ 
Association, addressed the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce and Kiwanis Club 
in joint session last week and reviewed 
the history of insurance in the United 
States from the time of President 
George, Washington to the present. He 
traced the development of state control 
of insurance and told of the present ef- 
forts of the Administration to extend 
Federal regulation to the insurance busi- 
ness. 

* * * 

Karl F. Vasen, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Commercial Standard Insur- 
ance Co., Fort Worth, Tex., and presi- 
dent of its subsidiary, Commercial 


Standard Fire & Marine, has assumed . 


the acting presidency of the Commercial 
Standard, following the resignation of 
President W. B. Todd. Mr. Todd re- 
signed to become associated with his 
father-in-law, James J. Taylor, contrac- 
tor and real estate developer. 

x * * 

Kenneth E. Fritts, assistant to the 
president of the American Employers’ 
Insurance Co. since 1936 has _ been 
elected vice president of the company. 
His election was simultaneous with his 
election to vice president of the Em- 
ployers’ Fire, in which he has also 
served as assistant to the president 
since 1936. 

* * * 

Ralph B. Barkdale, twenty years in 
the insurance business, has been ap- 
pointed brokerage manager of the St. 
Louis branch of the Occidental Life of 
California, under Wellborn Estes, mana- 
ger. He was formerly manager of Acacia 
Mutual in St. Louis 


Jean Fairbank, publicity director of 
the Maccabees, was married recently to 
Lieutenant (J.G.) Leland Walter Beal, 
at the Grosse Pointe Memorial Church, 
Detroit. Both are graduates of Michi- 
gan State College. After the ceremony, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Beal returned to 
their respective business responsibilities, 
She will continue her work at thie 
Maccabees’ home office and as editor 
of its house organ “The Demonstrator.” 
Lieutenant Beal is stationed at Camp 
Perry. 

_ * * 

Irving E. Partridge, Jr., agency sec- 
retary, Phoenix Mutual, who has been 
active for many years in Masonic circles, 
was recently elected and installed as 
Eminent Commander of Washington 
Commandery Number 1, Knights Temp- 
lar, of Hartford, an organization which 
is believed to be one of the oldest com- 
manderies in-the United States. 

* 


Dr. Hans Heymann of Rutgers Col- 
lege has written two new books, soon 
to be published. They are “And Justic: 
For All,” Harper & Bros. and “We Can 
Do Business With Russia,” Little, Brown 
& Co. Dr. Heymann, well known in eco 


nomics, finance and insurance, is also 


author of “Property Life Insurance.” 
x *  & 


A. Herbert Nelson, assistant manager, 
life department of the Travelers «a! 
Minneapolis, and who has announce 
that he will be a candidate for lieutenan! 
governor of Minnesota at the comin: 
primary in July, was the guest of hon 
at a dinner this week, given by friend 
at Willmar, his home town. 

2. 2 e 


The F. & J. McMulkin insurance: 
agency in Toronto is observing thi 
year the. fiftieth anniversary of it 
founding. This agency, since its forma 
tion in 1894, has represented _ th 
Phoenix of London group and the Lon 
don & Lancashire group. 

se R 


Cecil F. Cook has been named pres: 
dent of the Davenport (Iowa) Associa 


tion of Insurance Agents. Warre: 
Junge is secretary-treasurer, 
* * * 


Arnold Smith, Iowa state agent fo 
the Security of New Haven, recentl 
presented a 25-year certificate to M: 
Carger-Morse agency, Council Bluffs. 
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Three Cabin Mates in the WRENS 
Three girls who are daughters of prom- 
inent insurance men are cabin mates while 
taking the W. T. course with the WRENS 
in ( anada, 
They are Annette Martin, daughter of 
R. R. Martin, U. S. manager of the Atlas 


Assurance; Allison Foster, daughter of 
Rk, Leighton Foster, K. C., general counsel, 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Associa- 
tion, and Margaret Smith, whose father is 
a member of Smith, Mackenzie, Hall & 
Hunter, Toronto insurance brokers. Fol- 
lowing their training course at Galt the 
girls will go to St. Hyacinthe, Quebec. 
- ee 


That Cullen-to-Succeed-Farley Story 


Thomas J. V. Cullen, editor of The 
Spectator, is being mentioned in daily 
newspapers as a possible successor to 
James A, Farley as chairman of the New 
York State Democratic Committee. He 
is not a candidate for the position, but 
hasn't sued anybody for libel because of 
the publicity. 

Facts are these: Mr. Cullen is the Dem- 
ocratic leader of Orange County and has 
been for some time. He proved that he 
was a good one during the last campaign 
for Congress in what is known as the 
President’s congressional district. Frank- 
lin D, Roosevelt’s Hyde Park home is in 
Dutchess County. Other two counties in 
the congressional district are Orange and 
Putnam, Hamilton Fish (New York in- 
surance man) has been the Congressman 
from the President’s district for many 
years, but because of his position for 
“isolation”, before Pearl Harbor plunged 
this nation into war, he was subject to 
a terrific barrage of criticism and much 
political opposition. A candidate named 
Hoyt ran against Fish, and while Dewey 
carried the district by 40,000 Fish had 
some difficulty in being reelected, winning 
by 4,000. It was a narrow escape. Cullen, 
as Orange County leader, got considerable 
praise for his part in the campaign. 

When the question arose as to where 
the party would find the man to succeed 
Farley, if anybody succeeds him, Cullen’s 
name was favorably mentioned. 

_ In the meantime, Mr. Cullen is devot- 
ing as much time as he ever did to his 
Job at The Spectator. 

i oh 


A G. I.’s Dream Come True 


Corporal Edwin H. Eager of the Army 
Air Forces, who has been stationed in 
various camps in the United States and 
at Oran, North Africa, writes from a 
ha © camp “somewhere in India” that the 
Unied States Army is giving the boys 
‘best ever” in that part of the world. 
ou of Associate Editor Edwin N. Eager 
0! The Eastern Underwriter, Corporal 
Fa er writes, in part, that “much to my 
Surprise and that of everybody else it is 
the best place I ever lived in or hope 
> in, as far as living conditions, food, 
tc, are concerned. We live in small, oval 
‘ped huts with cement floors and double 
, one metal and the other straw to 
out the heat, which runs as high as 
legrees now and will reach 125 in the 
ale when summer and the rains come. 
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Then it will drop down to a cool 110 
at night, so I hear.” 

Continuing he said: “Every enlisted 
man has an Indian servant working for 
him and we pay him one rupee, or thirty 
cents a week. These boys (mine is 12) 
are inspected physically and morally by the 
Government before being permitted to 
work in the Army camps. Abduhl, my 
servant or bearer, is a good worker. He 
washes all my clothes, makes the bed and 
airs out the blankets every day. He gets 
my washing and shaving water while we 


fellows relax and enjoy it all. Hindustani 
is the general language of India and 


Abduhl is trying to teach me some of 
that. Most of the states have their own 
language, but Hindustani is understood 
all over. 

“For the first time in a long while I 
had a chicken dinner last week—fried 
chicken at that. Served twice a week, it 
tastes mighty good. All food is plentiful 
and the brick and straw mess halls have 
dayrooms for rest periods. The large 
sexvice club is fully equipped with nearly 
all the popular weekly magazines; serves 
ice-cream and has a liquor bar. Only 
beer is rationed—six bottles per month. I 
can buy everything from soap to matches. 
It’s like Christmas seven days ‘a week, 
only I don’t know how long I will be 
here to enjoy it. Bananas, oranges, pine- 
apples, cocoanuts and tomatoes all grow 
here and we can get all we want. 

“Most of the boys are buying clothing 
from the many expert Indian craftsmen 
here. I am getting a light jacket of ox 
and goat hide and riding boots, the latter 
so that the mosquitoes cannot bite my 
ankles. Malaria is one of the big dangers 
and we all seek to escape it. We can 
buy our own mattresses, pillows and pillow 
cases and be comfortable. 

“Evenings I go out to watch the mon- 
keys chatter in the trees, the lizards and 
other small animals. The lizards are 
harmless and do good by eating insects. 

“We work, too, of course, but cannot 
write anything about that.” 

The above letter, written March 16, ar- 
rived in New York March 25. 


* * * 
Insurance on Commercial Turkeys 


I received a novel letter the other day 
from W. J. McGladrey of St. Paul. He 
is president of the Farm Owners Mu- 
tual Insurance Co., and was discussing 
the National Turkey Federation Under- 
writers Department of that company. 
If you want to know something about 
turkeys and his conclusions on the mat- 
ter of commercial turkeys from the 
standpoint of the insurance problems 
connected with them as seen from a farm 
mutual viewpoint here’s the letter: 

“T am taking the liberty. of writing 
you some of my findings and conclu- 
sions on the matter of insurance on 
commercial turkeys. 

“Commercial turkeys have become an 
institution in the United States. They 
are with us to stay. Anything with 
value and destructibility is entitled to 
insurance. Turkeys are both’ valuable 
and destructible. Insurance for com- 
mercial turkeys has become imperative. 


Raising commercial turkeys on a mod- 
erate or large scale generally calls for 
financing, hence the need for insurance. 

“Because of the lack of information 
and data, insurance companies have been 
groping in referenc to this class of cov- 
erage. The Farm Owners Mutual, 
through the National Turkey Federa- 
tion Underwriters Department and in 
conjunction with the National Turkey 
l"ederation, is making every effort to 
work out a sane, reasonable solution of 
the problem of turkey insurance. As 
the years go by this will become in- 
creasingly easier. 

“A few facts seem to have emerged 
in reference to this class of business out 
of even the small experience we have. 

“Turkeys, like many other crops, will 
always be to an extent seasonable. Offi- 
cials of the Turkey Federation assure 
me that about 86% of all turkevs raised 
in 1943 were on the farms and ranches 
November 1. At that time they had at- 
tained their maximum or approximate 
maximum value. Therefore the liability 
was very great during the thirty days 
between October 21 and November 21. 

“In this period of greatest liability 
the storm of 1940 struck. We thought 
it couldn’t happen again, but only three 
years later, in 1943, it struck again. 

“After the losses of this company 
had been adjusted, we ordered three- 
quarters of a million pounds of what 
had been fine turkey meat thrown to 
the foxes. This was a terrible waste 
of good food in these times of ration- 
ing, and this was only our part of it. 
This company will use every effort in 
its power to prevent the destruction of 
turkeys, because of the need of food 
and the scarcity of feed. The Govern- 
ment is back of us in this move. 

“It was found last fall that where 
snow fences had been erected around 
the turkey shelters, in a horseshoe shape, 
on the west, north and east sides, losses 
were less than one-third as much as 
they were where there were no snow 
fences in prairie regions. Shelters will 
not save all the turkeys, but they will 
save enormous quantities of excellent 
turkey meat. 

“After November 20 the Thanksgiving 
kill had been completed and there was 
less than 50% of the turkey crop left 
on the farms and ranches. 

“Very evidently the great problem is 
to meet that period of danger and max- 
imum liability, the last part of October 
and the first part of November.” 

a ae 
Rural Electrification Administration 

I have been asked to tell something 
about the Government’s Rural Electrifica- 
tion, one of the divisions of Department 
of Agriculture. 

REA, created in 1935, makes no grants. 
Under suitable conditions it lends the en- 
tire cost of building rural electric dis- 
tribution systems. These systems may 1n- 
clude generation and transmission equip- 
ment. Loans must be amortized over the 
period of the loan and must be reasonably 
secured, 

This administration is empowered to 
make loans to finance the wiring of the 
premises of persons in rural areas and 
acquisition and installation of electrical and 
plumbing appliances and equipment. The 
loans available for plumbing appliances 
and equipment may cover a complete pres- 
sure water system for homes and farm 
buildings. Such loans must be amortized 
over a period of five vears. Interest rate 
is slightly less than 3% y 

The REA Act of 1936 authorizes a ten- 
year lending program totalling $410,000,000 
of which $50,000,000 was specifically au- 
thorized from the RFC for the first year, 
the balance from U. S. Treasury at rate 
of $40,000,000 a year. REA-financed lines 


are today serving Army camps, Navy 
and Coast Guard stations, manganese 


mines, oil wells, vocational training cen- 
ters and many rural industries. Its serv- 
ice makes power available to war indus- 
tries in areas previously unelectrified. It 
makes electricity available for production 
and conservation of food. 





ADA V. 
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Women’s Patriotic Gesture 

A mail poll of the executive board of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Women is now being taken to determine 
on a meeting date and location for mem- 
bers of the board and the officers to con- 
sider the organizational operations for 
the year, in view of the majority decision 
of the board to cancel the annual con- 
vention which was scheduled to be held 
in New York City, June 21-23. It is 
expected that the meeting will take place 
in some central city. 

As announced briefly in The Eastern 
Underwriter last week, decision to can- 
cel the annual meeting was in compli- 
ance with the request of the Office of 
Defense Transportation. In making the 
announcement, Ada V. Doyle, Caldwell, 
N. J., president of the organization, 
on the farms and ranches. 

“This is purely a patriotic ~esture on 
our part entirely and done in support 
of the war effort. It is another contribu- 
tion we are making in addition to all 
our other war activities. It was the hard- 
est decision we ever had to make and it 
was not done lightly.” 

x * x 
Phil Braniff Buys Magazine 

Phil Braniff, prominent in Tulsa insur- 
ance production circles, well known as a 
writer on insurance subjects and an un- 
usual personality has purchased The In- 
vestor of Oklahoma City, an insurance 
and banking trade journal. Publisher was 
3ill Pattie, who began publishing The 
Investor in 1911, and who died some weeks 
ago. 

Mr. Braniff will have the good wishes 
of an unusually large circle of friends in 
his new venture, 

* * * 


Fewer Women Working 


For the last seven months women have 
been dropping out of jobs and joining the 
non-working class. In February, 194, 
there were 16,600,000 women working or 
looking for jobs. That was a decrease 
of 1,900,000 since last July, says United 
States News. There has been something 
like a stampede of women to return to 
homes from factories and United States 
News thinks these are the reasons: 

“Women are usually the first to refuse 
to take new jobs in other cities when 
cutbacks have exhausted the supply of 
jobs in their home towns. Their closer 
home ties make it less easy for them to 
migrate than men. 

“Many women have found it impossible 
to work and run a household at the same 
time. 

“Facilities for care of children have 
been inadequate, and reports of increas- 


ing juvenile delinquency have alarmed 
mothers.” 
While facts given by United States 


News are correct about the war industry 
women workers, the situation in insurance 
is different as more of them are entering 
that field, especially in agencies, 
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Bill in Congress To 
Uphold State Rights 


INTRODUCED BY ANDERSON 
New Mexico Representative Would 
Apply Anti-trust Laws Only Where 
States Fail to Regulate Rates 
Representative Clinton P. Anderson, 
Democrat of New Mexico, has intro- 
duced a bill in Congress to guarantee 
the rights of states to regulate insur- 





ANDERSON 


CLINTON P. 


ance rates. He says he is doing this 
to avoid any “period of confusion” if 
tne United States Supreme Court should 
rule that insurance is commerce. The 
bill, H. 4444, is now on the docket 
of the House Judiciary Committee and 
it is expected that hearings will be 
scheduled. 

Representative Anderson, who is one 
of the two Congressmen at large from 
New Mexico, has been in the insurance 
business since 1924 when he established 
the agency which bears his name at 
Albuquerque. His agency’s largest writ- 
ings are in workmen’s compensation, 
with the bonding lines next. He repre- 
sents the Fidelity & Deposit, American 
Surety, General Casualty of Seattle and 
a number of fire companies. He organ- 
ized and is president of the Mountain 
States Mutual Casualty Co., which writes 
workmen’s compensation only in New 
Mexico. He is one of the youngest men 
ever to be president of Rotary Inter- 
national. 


Full Text of Bill 


The full text of the bill to permit 
states to license and otherwise regulate 
insurance companies and to make Fed- 
eral anti-trust laws applicable to all 
agreements respecting rates, premiums 
and commissions where these have not 
been filed with and approved by state 
supervisory authorities, follows: 


ILL 
“TO EXPRESS THE INTENT OF THE 
CONGRESS WITH REFERENCE TO THE 
REGULATION OF THE BUSINESS OF IN- 
SU RANCE. 

“BE IT ENAC TED BY THE SENATE AND 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN CON- 
GRESS ASSEMBLED, That nothing contained 
in the Act of July 2, 1890, as amended, known 
as the Sherman Act, or in the Act of October 
15, 1914, as amended, known as the Clayton 
Act, shall be deemed to abridge or impair the 
right of any State, Territory, or possession of 
the United States to regulate the business of 
insurance with respect to licensing, discrimina- 
tion, risks, rates, premiums, commissions, poli- 
cies, investment, reinsurance, capital require- 
ments, or other acts, transactions, or matters 
relating to the conduct of said business within 
said State, Territory or possession; Provided, 


Globe & Rutgers Group 
Announces Promotions 


VAN DUSEN VICE PRESIDENT 





Stevens and Kaufman Become Assistant 
Secretaries of Companies in the 
Group; Their Careers 

Announcement is made of the elec- 
tion of Elmer Van Dusen as a vice 
president and secretary of the Globe & 
Rutgers, Insurance Company of the 
State of Pennsylvania and American 
Home. Joseph C. Stevens becomes an 
assistant secretary of the Globe & Rut- 
gers and American Home in addition to 
holding a like office with the Insurance 
Company of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Walter S. Kaufman becomes an assist- 
ant secretary of the Globe & Rutgers 
and American Home. 

Mr. Van Dusen started his insurance 
career with the Insurance Company of 
the State of Pennsylvania in 1915, held 
many positions and offices with the com- 
pany and has latterly been a director 
and secretary as well as the manager of 
the Philadelphia department of the Globe 
& Rutgers and American Home. He is 
a past president of the Insurance So- 
ciety of Philadelphia and a member of 
the Down Town Club, Llanerch Coun- 
try Club, Red Roosters, Blue Goose and 
American Legion. 

Mr. Stevens became associated with 
the State of Pennsylvania in April 1923 
as manager of the automobile depart- 
ment*and has been an assistant secre- 
tary since 1939. 

Mr. Kaufman has been with the Globe 
& Rutgers during his entire business 
life, having occupied sundry underwygit- 
ing positions, traveled the field consid- 
erably and has been agency supervisor 
of the Eastern, Southeastern and Pacific 
territory since 1938. 





however, That nothing herein shall prevent the 
application of said Sherman and Clayton acts 
to any contract, combination, agreement, or 
understanding between two or more insurance 
companies, for making, establishing, or main- 
taining rates, premiums, rating methods, com- 
missions, or regulations affecting the cost or 
premium of insurance where said rates, pre- 
miums, rating methods, commissions, or regula- 
tions may or are to be effective, charged, ap- 
plied, promulgated, or enforced before having 
been filed with and expressly approved by States 
officials pursuant to State law.” 


Statement by Anderson 

In a statement this week Congress- 
man Anderson said: 

“I feel it is not too early to have a 
bill before Congress which would take 
care of the situation if the Supreme 
Court does rule in either case that in- 
surance is commerce.” 


National Board Wins 
Award of Coast Guard 


AIDS PORT SECURITY PROGRAM 


Vice Admiral Waesche Makes Presenta- 
tion to Mallalieu; Engineers Stange 
and Zeltner Detailed to Coast Guard 


The first Shield of Honor of the 
United States Coast Guard for outstand- 
ing contributions to its port security 
program has been awarded to the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. Pre- 
sentation of the award was made by 
Vice Admiral Russell R. Waesche, com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, to Gen- 
eral Manager W. E. Mallalieu of the 
National Board at the opening of a 
three-day conference of Coast Guard 
port security officers in Washington, 
March 27. 

In making the award Admiral Waesche 
told more than 100 high ranking Coast 
Guard officers that the board “placed _at 
the disposal of the Coast Guard the 
services of its trained personnel and 
that of its insurance inspection boards 
and bureaus, to assist in our campaign 
for the protection of waterfront facili- 
ties and vessels in port against fire and 
fre hazards.” 

The Commandant said that the shield 
symbolized the debt of the Coast Guard 
to the board and its member organiza- 
tions for the great help rendered by 
them in keeping American ports safe 
from disaster. 


Commandant Reads Citation 


The citation reads: “The Coast Guard 
takes pleasure in presenting the Coast 
Guard Security Shield of Honor to the 
National B oard of Fire Underwriters for 
service as set forth in the following 
citation: 

“For valued and important contribu- 
tions to the Port Security program of 
the United States Coast Guard. Sinte 
the inception of this program, the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters has 
voluntarily placed the services of its 
trained personnel at the disposal of the 
Coast Guard in the development and 
operations of adequate fire prevention 
and fire protection measures for water- 
front facilities and vessels in port. As 
a result of the assistance so rendered, 
the incidence of fires in such facilities 
and vessels has been substantially re- 
duced thus assisting facilitating the safe 
and uninterrupted flow of our country’s 
manpower and war materials to the 
battlefronts of the world.” 

Admiral Waesche pointed out that the 
President of the United States and the 
Secretary of the Navy assigned to the 
Coast Guard a little over two years ago 
the responsibility for the protection ‘of 
ports, harbors, vessels and waterfront 
facilities. He said the task could not 
have been done without the assistance 
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Pearl Leases Buildin: 
At 26 Cliff Stree 


FOR ITS METROPOLITAN OF VicE 


Three Story and Basement Bui ding, 
Containing 6,000 Feet Space Leased 
from Charles F. Noyes Co. 


Charles F. Noyes Company, Inc. has 
leased to the Pearl Assurance {.: jts 
metropolitan underwriting office, 26 Cliff 
Street, a three-story and Psoaadl ffice 





building containing about 6,000 feet of 
space. The building will be renovated 
and the most modern fixtures installed 
throughout and the lessee will take 
possession early in April. 

The Pearl is one of the largest in- 
surance organizations in the world. The 
American group includes the Eureka- 
Security and the Monarch Fire. The 
lease was negotiated by Oscar H. 
Carlsson,.who is not only the United 
States manager of the leasing com- 
pany, but president of the Monarch 
Fire, and chairman of the Eurcka- 
Security Fire. Mr Carlsson began lis 
insurance career in London, in 1903, as 
junior clerk in the Union Assurance So- 
ciety. In the first World War he served 
in the Signal Corps in England, under 
General Sir Ian Hamilton, and saw ac- 
tion at Gallipoli. Mr. Carlsson made his 
first trip to the United States in 1933, 
and in 1939 was made United States 
manager of this insurance group. 

The building leased by the earl 
gives the company individuality and 
every branch of the underwriting )usi- 
ness will be represented in the premises. 





INSURANCE BILLS IN N. D 
The special session of the North 
Dakota legislature has before it a senate 
resolution passed March 23 calling for 
an interim committee to investigate the 
State Insurance Department, carrying 
an appropriation of $10,000 for the 
vestigation. A number of other insut- 
ance bills have been introduced, de«'ing 
largely with reinsurance of the “tate 
Fire and Tornado Fund and the ‘ail 
Insurance Department. The Attorney 
General has just ruled that the purc!iase 
of reinsurance in Lloyd’s of Londow by 

the Hail Insurance Department is il! 
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Harry Liftchild, Great American Insur- 
ance Co.; Donald K. Maehl, America 
Fore Group, and Walter J. Seelinger, 
also of the Home. All four are graduates 
of the fire branch. 

From San Francisco, student of the 
Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Pacific, is Robert E. Kettenbach of the 
Home, who receives his marine branch 
certificate “cum laude.” 














to uphold the platform pledges adopted 
at the 1940 Republican and Democratic 
national conventions in support of the 
principle of state supervision and regu- 
lation of the insurance business. 

The nearly 300 agents attending the 
meeting, first general membership event 
held by the association in a year and 
a half, unanimously adopted a resolu- 


From Montreal, Canada, student by tion presented by Clyde B. Smith, 
correspondence, is John E. Cutler, of Lansing, former president, National As- 
the Guardian Insurance Co., who re- sociation, at the close of an address in 
ceives his casualty branch certificate See which he vigorously assailed the move- 


“cum laude.” 

It is expected that these 1944 gradu- 
ates will be joined by a larger group who 
will finish with the May examinations. 





Mylod Tenders Farewell 
Luncheon to W. R. Kirk 


With Assistant Manager John L. 
Mylod as host, a few of W. R. Kirk’s 
close friends and associates in the North 
British Group tendered him a farewell 
luncheon at the Bankers’ Club in New 
York, March 24, on the occasion of his 
leaving for the West. Effective April 1, 
he resigns as general agent in the west- 
ern department to open the W. R. Kirk 
General Agency at Topeka, Kans. He 
will represent The Commonwealth In- 
surance Co. of New York, one of the 
North British fleet. 

Later the same afternoon, Mr. 
was presented with a handsome 
fountain pen set, mounted on a marble 


Kirk 
desk 








Progress of cover page from 1915 to present time. 


The April issue of “News Letter”, of- 
ficial organ of the Insurance Society 
of New York, will be examined with 
interest by the seventeen hundred 
members of the society and the several 
hundred other readers throughout the 
world when it is received this month. 
Reason for this interest is that, for the 
second time in almost thirty years of 
continued publication, the “News Let- 
ter” has undergone a major change in 
appearance, material content and fre- 
quency of issue. 
plete modernization and streamlining. 

Around the first of this year William 
e Riordan, assistant general manager 


In other words, a com- 


the “News Letter” gradually changed. 
It was issued only two or three times 
a year but contained from sixteen to 
twenty-four pages of official reports, 
data on class and study courses and 
latest additions to the society’s far- 
famed insurance library. 

The illustration on this page shows 
the three types of “News Letter” men- 
tioned above. Reading from left to 
right are No. 8, October 1915; No. 100, 
June, 1943, and the April 1944, issue, 
No. 102. The mast head of “News Let- 
ter”. No. 8, lists fifteen officers and 
members of the executive committee of 
the society in 1915, Of that list only 
six are still alive. They are: C. H. Hol- 
laid of Bennett & Palmer; H. W. 
Lowe, director of Johnson & Higgins; 
H. B. Churchill of the Great American; 


ment to federalize insurance control and 
urged support for the congressional bills 
which would specifically exempt the 
business from such forms of regulation. 
Mr, Smith himself had presented the 
platform plank at the Philadelphia Re- 
publican convention which placed that 
party on record for state supervision. 

The resolution, one of two touching 
on the same subject adopted by the 
Michigan agents, noted that “insurance 
has had exceptionally good supervision 
by the various states and that our own 
state of Michigan has been outstanding 
in this regard,” and asserted the feeling 
that “federal supervision is not only un- 
necessary but unwise from the insurance 
buyers’ standpoint.” Texts of the two 
party platform commitments were cited 
and it was resolved “that members of 
congress be asked to carry out these 
promises that we assume were made in 
ail sincerity.” It was further provided 
that copies of the resolution be for 
warded to every Michigan congressman 
and to Senator O’Mahoney. 
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as a memento of many years of associa- 
tion and friendship, 











secretary of the society and long-time 
editor of the “News Letter’, appointed 
a special committee to supervise such 





the present day. 
The April, 1944 “News Letter” besides 
its complete change in outward appear- 








Iron’ River, state 
president, commending Governor Harry 
F. Kelly and the legislature for having 
approved in the Insurance Department’s 
















































= a modernization. The new editorial ance, has undergone a decided revision ple Sor 
- Mutual Pool to Handle board was made up of Kenilworth Ma-_ in type of copy and method of handling ocr ie Cieekeoae gE a 
“ thus, one, of the Casualty & Suret society news. Outside of the feature “reas j ssioner David A. 
ke Huge Risks Is Proposed Journal; C. Smith, public telations story in future issues, all news will Forbes from $6,000 to $7,500. It was 
\ pool of mutual fire insurance com- counsel a lived M. Best Company, come under four major headings en- O0ted thatt this foresighted action 

‘2 panies which would enable them to write Inc. and John Francis, publicity man- titled “The Society”, “The Courses”, Strengthened “the system of state su- 
he up to $1,000,000 on a single mercantile ager of the National Board of Fire “The Reports” and “The Library”. All Péetvision of insurance by recognizing 
a- risk or other similar class was pro- Underwriters. official reports and essential data on in- that insufficient salaries cannot attract 
he posed by Philip L. Baldwin, executive The committee, selected to represent surance study courses will be complete OF retain good men as heads of impor- 
H. secretary of the National Association of casualty interests, the insurance press but digested in form. More stress will tant departments.” 
ed Mutual Insurance Agents, in Chicago, and fire insurance organizations, com- be given to world-wide and local items The Governor himself, in a luncheon 
n- last week. Addressing a meeting of the bined their knowledge of editorial mat- concerning the society and its mem- talk to the agents, had come out uncom- 
ch National Association of Mutual Insur- ter, mechanical requirements and de- bers. Each issue will carry several promisingly in favor of the state regu- 
is ince Companies he proposed also that sign and applied it to the needs of the thumb-nail impressions of well-known lation principle, noting that Michigan 
MIS ihe company association set up a stand-  society’s news. The results of many society members, instructors and stu- citizens “must face responsibility as it 
as ng committee of executives to confer conferences can be seen in the April dents. All in all, the new “News Letter” pertains to insurance and_ the efficient 
0 rom time to time with a similar com- “News Letter”, as shown in the il- will tend towards the news angle rather operation of the Michigan insurance de- 
ed mittee of mutual agents. lustration on this page. than a mere record of official business partment proves beyond question that 
er The “News Letter” we ae issued of the society. ons regulation has successfully met 
C- in November, 1914, an or several is_ test. 
is R. I. FIRE RATE PROBE years was a two-page monthly affair Mr. Smith, in his talk in behalf of 
3, The Rhode Island House of Repre- used to announce lectures on insurance CANDIDATE FOR LEGISLATURE state regulation and against federal in- 
e entatives has passed a resolution cre- subjects and dinner meetings of the Larry Mills, insurance adjuster of Dal- terference with the business, traced the 

iting a special house committee to in- society, As the organization grew in las, Tex., is candidate for the Demo-  sfecord of state control as proof of his 
rl estigate fire insurance rates in that membership and added regular courses cratic nomination for state representa- arguments. He pointed particularly to a 
d tate, of study in all lines of insurance activity, tive for Dallas County. (Continued on Page 29 
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| OUS SYMBOLS OF SERVICE 
‘ 
fr THE CHINESE HAVE ALWAYS BEEN FAMED FOR THEIR UNIQUE AND MEANINGFUL SYMBOLS. AND 
e HERE IS ONE FOR LONGEVITY. AROUND THE CENTRAL MESSAGE THERE ARE FIVE DECORATIVE BATS DE- 
g NOTING THE FIVE GREAT HUMAN BLESSINGS . .. HAPPINESS, WEALTH, PEACE, VIRTUE AND LONG LIFE. 
THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE SEAL IS A SYMBOL OF A PROGRESSIVE COMPANY FOR PROGRESSIVE AGENTS. 
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Fetzer Says Insurance 
Needs Free Enterprise 


TALKS TO MINNESOTA AGENTS 


Describes Basis of NAIA Public Rela- 
tions Program as Identity of Interests 
of Agents and Customers 

Describing insurance as “a secondary 
industry of the first importance,” Wade 
Fetzer, Jr. president, W. A. Alexander 
& Co., Chicago, and chairman of the 
public relations committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
addressed the annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Association of Insurance 
\gents at Minneapolis, March 24. His 
subject was “Insurance Needs Free En- 
terprise to Survive.” 

Declaring that American business is 
under attack and insurance has been on 
trial for its life, Mr. Fetzer said that 
insurance agents “can do no less than 
investigate the most effective and vig- 
orous means of bringing our public re- 
lations activity to a point of maximum 
service and usefulness to ourselves, to 
all business and to all owners of prop- 
erty, down to the smallest owners of 
homes, furnishings, automobiles or jobs 
in business.” 

He said that other business groups are 
already active in seeking to preserve 
the best features of American business 
and economic life and that today, insur- 
ance men like other responsible business 
men, feel that it is not enough to be 
concerned primarily with themselves; 
they have an obligation to the men in 
service and to their own children, 

Interests Are Identical 

“Our public relations program,” he 
said, “is based on the premise that the 
interests of the agents of the country 
are identical with those of their cus- 
tomers. We prosper when they prosper. 
If we can contribute to the strength and 
well being of America today, and par- 
ticularly of business of all typest large 
and small, we are making a contribution 
to our a interest. And naturally, as 
we do that, it will be a part of the pub- 
lic relations job to see that busifess is 
acquainted with our interest and sup- 
port. 

“We will support and do support, as 
we say in eur constitution, right prin- 
ciples, and those who support those 
principles. And in our public relations 
work, we bear in mind that our country 
is at war and we will take no steps 
which will do anything but add to our 
country’s strength, our country’s pro- 
ductivity and the effective prosecution 
of the war. 

“We are insurance agents, and we are 
business men. But first of all, we are 
Americans and we put our country’s in- 
terest first and can understand no other 
attitude or action. 

Common Objectives 

“We realize that our public relations 
fund is not large in dollars, as adver- 
ising and public relations appropria- 
tions go in these times, and we want 
every dollar to count. But it is not 
primarily a matter of money; it is a 
matter of common purpose and com- 
mon objectives to give a maximum 
effect. But we are numerically large, in- 
dividually influential and geographically 
widely distributed, 

“Our new public relations manual is 
appropriately called ‘Serving the Public 





Henry Sobel Observes 
His 40th Anniversary 


300 FRIENDS HIS DINNER GUESTS 


Prominent N. Y. Broker Presented With 
Scroll and Testimonial Letters; His 
Son Acts as Toastmaster 


Henry Sobel, head of one of the lead- 
ing insurance brokerage houses in New 
York, has been in the business forty 
years and in those four decades he has 
made many friends, including men prom- 
inent in public affairs of this city. The 
other evening at a dinner given by Mr. 
Sobel at the Grand Street Boys Associa- 
tion clubhouse, 300 of these friends had 
the welcome opportunity to congratu- 
late Mr. Sobel on his fortieth anniver- 
sary and to present him with a bound 
volume of testimonial letters. This pre- 
sentation, made by Judge Ferdinand Pe- 
cora, an old-time friend, was one of the 
high points of the evening. 

James J. Walker, former Mayor of 
New York City, another old friend of 
Mr. Sobel’s, had been scheduled to serve 
as toastmaster but he was called sud- 
denly to California to negotiate a movie 
contract. In his place Mr. Sobel’s only 
son, Larry, took over the chairmanship 
and dig an excellent job. Many of those 
present were stirred by Larry Sobel’s in- 
troduction of his father. Feelingly he 
expressed the devotion of an admiring 
son toward his father. 

Harry Maas, associated with the Sobel 
office for forty years and whose fiftieth 
anniversary in the business was the oc- 
casion of a big dinner party in 1939, pre- 
serited Henry Sobel with a testimonial 
scroll signed by all of his employes. Mr. 
Sobel responded appreciatively. He also 
got a thrill out of the ceremony put on 
by the waiters in bringing into the ball- 
room a huge anniversary cake, lighted 
with forty candles. 

Among the guests at the affair were 
Walter R. Owens, vice president-secre- 
tary, and Clarence A. Borst, assistant 
secretary, United States Casualty; 
Clarke Smith, president, and William J. 
Thompson, vice president, Globe In- 
demnity; Richard A. Corroon, head of 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc.; Alonzo Gore 
Oakley, vice president, United States F. 
& G.; Judge Jonah B. Goldstein, old- 
time friend of Mr. Sobel, who was one 
of the speakers; and Judges Sullivan 
and Siegel. Both Judge Goldstein and 
Mr. Sobel are past presidents of the 
Grand Street Boys Association whose 
membership originally was composed of 
men who were born on the East t Side. 





Interest—A Public Relations Manual 
for Insurance Agents.’” We know that 
our interests are identical with those of 
our customers who represent American 
business or the greater part of it, and 
the American home owner and worker. 
And in turn, we know that their inter- 
ests are identical with those of the 
country. ‘Serving the Public Interest’ is 
a proper description of sensible public 
relations activity on all fronts. 
Legislative Problem 

“Our public relations work is both 
educational and organizational among 
the agents, and educational, we hope, 
among legislators. We believe strongly 
that our legislative problem, which is 
frequently called the Washington prob- 
lem, will be solved not just in Washing- 
ton, but through intelligent work and 


Kirkpatrick-Thompson Co. 
Observes 25th Anniversary 





THOMPSON 


ROBERT W,. 

The Kirkpatrick-Thompson Co., Dal- 
las, Tex., one of the largest local agen- 
cies in the Southwest, celebrates its 
twenty-fifth anniversary April 1. It was 
on that date in 1919 that Robert W. 
Thompson, who had just been discharged 
after serving in the army as a lieutenant, 
joined the local agency firm of Paul 
Kirkpatrick Co., and the firm name was 
changed to: the Kirkpatrick-Thompson 
Co. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick was in the local 
agency business in San Antonio with 
Frank Coleman, under the firm name 
of Coleman-Kirkpatrick Co., | which 
started in 1912 as the representative of 
the Southwestern Surety Insurance Co. 
of Denison, Tex. Mr. Kirkpatrick came 
to Dallas in 1916 and started the local 
agency bearing his name. 

Mr. Thompson started in the in- 
surance business as an employe of the 
Southwestern Surety in its home of- 
fice, in 1909, 

The Kirkpatrick-Thompson Co. was 
the first agent in Texas for the City of 
New York and one of the first for the 
Paramount Fire Insurance Co.; it is 
one of the largest local agencies for 
the Standard Accident Co. ‘ 

Mr. Kirkpatrick is a past president of 
the Dallas Insurance Agents Associa- 
tion and for years has attended all the 
midyear meetings of the National As- 
sociation, Mr. Thompson is a past pres- 
ident of the Texas Association of In- 
surance Agents, of the Dallas Associa- 
tion and was the first president of the 
National Association of Surety Bond 
Producers, 

Mr. Thompson’s son, Cullum is now 
a student in the Wharton Schooi of 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania, 
specializing in insurance, and a younger 
son, Robert, Jr., also expects to attend 
that school when he completes his high 
school work. 





organization back home in the various 
states. Washington is only the stage— 
the real action often lies elsewhere. 

“This approach and understanding on 
which we are in agreement with major 
business groups, and for that matter, 
it seems to me, with the viewpoints of 
other insurance organizations, is a re- 
sult of practical experience. No single 
‘big name’ in Washington will solve the 
problems that exist for us. It would be 
fine if our problems could be worked 
out so simply. But because of our mem- 
bers, our presence in every community 
in the nation, and because of our in- 
dividual contacts and influence, we are 
equipped as is no other group, to per- 
form the great service of resisting and 
counteracting the attacks on the system 
on which we all depend.” 
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NAIA SEEKS 18,000 MEMBERS 


Attainment of 1944 Goal Calls for Net 
Gain of 1,500 from Present Member- 
ship; Whelan Committee Chairman 
“18,000 or more—in '44” is the year’s 

slogan and goal adopted by the mem- 

bership committee of the National As- 

a of Insurance Agents, Leonard 

. Whelan, chairman of the committee, 
announces. 

The net increase needed to achieve 
this figure is one of the most ambitious 
annual membership programs in the his- 
tory of the organization, as it will rep- 
resent, when achieved, a boost of ap- 
proximately 1,500 from the association's 
present membership. 

Mr. Whelan, state national director of 
the Connecticut Association and past 
president of that organization, firmly 
disagrees with the attitude of relaxation 
in association endeavors in deference, to 
the war, and stresses that the payment 
of dues is secondary to the essential 
support provided by participation in all 
activities promoted in the interests of 
association progress. 

To assist the state associations in 
their work, the membership committee 
is planning a new and comprehensive 
membership booklet that will describe 
the history, functions and accomplishi- 
ments of the National Association and its 
protective influence for the American 
Agency System. The association’s mem- 
bership committee this year, as in thi 
past, has been set up on territorial lines 
—each member a territorial chairma: 
with from four to seven states unde: 


‘his jurisdiction. 


These chairmen, and the states und 
their jurisdiction, are as follows: 

Dana J, Lowd, 182 Main Street, Northampton, 
Mass.: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Ney 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 

A. C. Deisseroth, 900 Hills Building, Syr 
cuse 2, N. Y.: Delaware, District of Columbi 
Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Pennsy 
vania, West Virginia. 

Regin: ald L, Price, 215 Kinney Building, Cha: 
lotte 2, N. C.: Florida, Georgia, North Car 
lina, South Carolina, Virgina. 

Theo. Hardy, First National Bank Bld. 
Vicksburg, Miss.: Alabama, Arkansas, Louisian 
Mississippi, Tennessee. 

Robert W. Woolf, 1656 Penobscot Buildin 
Detroit 26, Mich.: Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Ohio. 

Arthur A, Hirman, 100 First Ave. Buildin: 
Rochester, Minn.: Minnesota, North Dakot 
South Dakota, Wisconsin. ; 

Basil U. Sparlin, Woodruff Building, Sprin: 
field, Mo.: Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska. 

John W. Bowers, Broadway Tower, Eni 
Okla.; Colorado, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texa 
Wyoming. 

Ralph E. Bach, 610 Electric Building, Sa 
Diego 1, Calif.: Arizona, California, Nevad 
Utah, ; 

William Harmer, 607 Securities Buildin: 
Seattle 1, Wash.: Idaho, Montana, Oregon. 
Washington, 


— 
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N. Y. EX-FIELDMEN TO DINE 





Members of Society Will Gather at Bilt- 
more on May 3 to Reminisce About 
Days of Traveling in State 
The New York Ex-Fieldmen’s Society 
| hold its annual dinner meeting on 
ednesday evening, May 3, at the Bilt- 
re Hotel in New York City. Members 
this society include many of the lead- 

, fire insurance executives of New 
rk City, Hartford, Philadelphia and 

‘her cities, who gained some of their 
valuable field experience in New York 
ate. Harry W. Miller, assistant man- 
er of the Commercial Union Assur- 

‘e, is chairman of the society. Vice 
airman is E. A. Merkl, general agent 

the North British & Mercantile, and 
retary-treasurer is William B. Lutz, 
ieral agent in the Eastern department 

- the Phoenix of London. 
In his notice to members 
‘ller writes: 

“Another year has rolled around and 
time is rapidly approaching when 
shall again have a grand opportunity 

, greet old friends and reminisce about 
le good old days spent traveling in 
New York State. The meeting last year 
as one of the most successful we have 
ver had as those who were there will 
eladly attest. 

“The New York Ex-Fieldmen’s Society 
means a great deal to all of its mem- 
bers. You can increase their pleasure 
and your own through your personal 
attendance at the annual dinner and I 
am sure you will be rewarded with 
many pleasant memories.” 


Chairman 





| N. J. FIGURES TABLE 

| The table published in last week’s | 
| issue of The Eastern Underwriter | 
lgiving New Jersey premiums aid 
losses for 1943 covered all lines writ- | 
ten by fire and marine companies and | 
| not just fire insurance coverage alone 
las implied in the head reading “New | 
Jersey Fire Net Premiums and Net | 
|Losses Incurred for Year 1943.” | 








Home Quarter Century Club 
Holds Sixth Annual Dinner 


At the sixth annual dinner recently 
of the Quarter Century Club of the 
Home Insurance Co., held at the Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York City, mem- 
bers of the club were entertained by 
Harold V. Smith, president. Toastmas- 
ter for the evening was Ivan Escott, 
vice president. 

Mr. Smith revealed that the club’s 
295 members represented an aggregate 
of 10,108 years of service with the com- 
pany which was organized ninety-one 
years ago, in 1853. He pointed out that 
twenty-one members of the club have 
heen with the Home for over fifty 
years; fifty-six have seen over forty 
ears’ service, and ninety-six employes 
over thirty years, 

The Quarter Century Club is com- 
posed of fourteen officers of various 
companies in the Home Group; seventy- 
one lady members; 102 male home office 
members, and 108 male field force mem 
bers, 


Hatch New York Manager 
For the Employers’ Fire 


Edward C. Stone, president of the 
inployers’ Fire Co., announces promo- 
nm of Archie L. Hatch, former state 
sent for Illinois, to manager fire de- 
irtment, New York. Mr. Hatch suc- 
ceds Edward R. Hanna, recently elected 


ice president of the company with 
cadquarters at the home office in 
Oston, John W. Besterman, former 


tate agent in Indiana, has been trans 
erred to the Illinois territory, succeed- 
ig Mr. Hatch. 

Mr. Hatch became associated with the 
imployers’ Fire in 1921 and worked in 
rious Capacities, including that of un- 
‘erwriter and examiner. He left the Em- 
ployers’ in 1931, but returned in 1938 to 
vecome state Agent in Illinois. 








Fireman’s Fund Directors 
Increased to Eighteen 


Stockholders of the Fireman’s Fund 
at their annual meeting held in San 
Francisco, March 21, adopted the man- 
agement’s recommendation that the 
board of directors be increased from 
thirteen to eighteen members. The five 


newly-elected James B. 


Black, president, Pacific Gas and Elec- 


directors are 


Matthew, Griffiths & Greene; Atholl 
McBean, chairman of board, Gladding, 
McBean & Co.; W. H. Orrick, attorney- 
at-law, Orrick, Dahlquist, Neff, Brown 
& Herrington; Frank F. Walker, fi- 
nancial vice president, Stanford Univer- 
sity. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, Frazer A. 
Bailey, executive vice president, Matson 
Navigation Co. as well as James B. 
Black, Atholl McBean, and W. H. 
Orrick were elected as new directors of 
the company. Fourteen former directors 


V. Mills, controller of Fireman’s Fund 
Insurance and subsidiaries for many 
years, has been elected treasurer of 
Fireman’s Fund Group fire and casualty 
companies. Mr. Mills will continue to 
officiate in the capacity of controller, 
adding the responsibilities of the treas 
urer’s office to his present duties. 


FRENCH AGENCY GOES UPTOWN 


Eifert, French & Co., New Yok C 


insurance agency firm, which has been 
located at 75 Maiden Lane, is 


returning 


tric Company; A. Crawford 
McCutcheon, 


Greene, 


attorney-at-law, Thomas, 


were re-elected. 
It was announced, also, that Edward 


before moving to 


to 51 East Forty-second Street, whe 
was established for a number of yea 


the downtown d 








Will you ever need a 
friend in Middletown ? 


You'll probably be in Middletown one of these days. 
Because there’s a Middletown, California and a 
Middletown, New York. There are Middletowns in 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Connecticut, New Jersey 
... in more than a dozen states. 

If you’re insured in The Hartford, there is an 
agent to serve you in almost any town. If, for 
example, you have an automobile accident in 
Middletown, Illinois, Hartford agent Lee C. Stone 
is your friend in need. In Middletown, Ohio, it 
would be the W. T. Harrison Insurance Agency, 
Inc., that could be on the scene quickly. 

You’re never far from Hartford service and it’s 
always easy to get a Hartford policy. After you’re 
insured in the Hartford, your own agent and more 
than 17,000 other Hartford representatives are at your 
service. There’s no extra charge—it’s one of many 
advantages of buying a Hartford policy. 


= = & & & 


“Let me explain 
this policy to you” 
p Imagine trying to explain to 
~ , your dog: “If you must bite 
om someone, please do it on the 
\'w~,"\ premises. My insurance covers 
only at home.” There’s a much 
better way. A Hartford Comprehensive Personal Liability 
policy protects you wherever accidents happen, and whenever 
resulting damage claims are made. It covers if someone is 
injured. on your property, or while you're playing golf, 

riding a bicycle, hunting, fishing, etc. Ask for circular. 
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Suppose this happened 


in your business! 


If your Accounts Receivable records 
were destroyed, damaged, lost or 
stolen . . . could you collect your 
outstanding bills? Through Accounts 
Receivable insurance you can guard 
against loss by such a contingency. 








Where do most fires start? 


Unclean chimneys are a serious fire 
hazard. Keep your chimney clean and 
in good repair from bottom to top. 
Have a fire extinguisher or two in 
handy spots. And by the way, keep 














ashes and rubbish in metal containers. 
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— 
How do you go places? 


Whether you ride buses, trains, the 





hazards. It 
nursing and 





air lines or go places in your car, you 
risk accidents that you simply can’t 
prevent. The Hartford’s $5 Automo- 
bile Accident policy has now been 
broadened to include transportation 


pays hospital, medical, 
surgical expenses up to 





OA @.  $500—and substantial death and dis- 
memberment benefits. Ask your 
Hartford agent for details. It’s a lot of 
insurance for $5. 
x & 2 2 8 
Do your investments — 7 
have legs? aa “ye ( 
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Are you worrying about losses a ip JV 
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your feeding cattle from acci- 
dent, disease, fire or lightning? 
Wise farmers and cattlemen 
don’t take chances on their four- 
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men can’t feel 
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A picture that is a promise 


When you see the Hartford Stag trademark 
on your insurance policy, you have the satis- 
faction of knowing that you are insured in a 
company that has been protecting American 
property owners, and doing a good job of it, 
since 1810. This familiar picture is as much a 
promise of fair dealing and-sound indemnity 
as are the provisions of the policy itself! 


HARTFORD INS 


footed investments—they pro- 
tect their interests with Hart- 
ford Live Stock insurance. 


Don’t be too far back 
Sure, you’re “backing the attack,” but 
don’t get so far back that our fighting 


your help. Stay out in 


front in your War Bond buying, blood 
donations and salvage activities. 
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Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford Accident and Indemni 


ty Company 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 
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Smart Again Heads 
New Hampshire Board 


OTHER OFFICERS 
Secretary Hudson Reports Changes 
Broadening Fire Policy Without 
Additional Costs to Assureds 


REELECTED 


President James D. Smart, of the New 
Hampshire Fire was reelected president 
of the New Hampshire Board of Fire 
Underwriters at the annual 
meeting in Concord. Other officers re- 
elected were vice president, Orel A. 
Dexter, vice president of the Granite 
State; secretary, A. C. Hudson; as- 
sistant secreiary, D. J. Flanders, and 


recent 





JAMES D. SMART 


treasurer, Walter Williamson. In addi- 
tion to Messrs. Smart and Dexter, the 
executive committee consists of the fol- 
lowing executives of New Hampshire 
companies: Charles L. Jackman, Charles 
W. Varney, Walter Williamson, Charles 
J. McKee, Carl G. Gesen and Clifton F. 
Shaw. 

In his annual report Mr. Hudson said 
that among rule changes in the past 
year were several revisions that broaden 
the fire contract, increasing the liability 
of the companies but without any addi- 
tional cost to the policyholder. 

“During the last year six rate slips 
were promulgated containing 2,794 
rates,” said Mr. Hudson, “which total 
does not include a substantial number 
of requests for rate reductions which 
were declined by the executive commit- 
tee. A substantial number of the appli- 
cations, as was the case last year, which 
were declined were based on war con- 
ditions reflecting curtailment of various 
classes of business enterprises for the 
duration. The executive committee has 
consistently endeavored to be fair and 
equitable in their understanding of the 
problems facing many business estab- 
lishments that have developed under the 
war emergency, 


Defense Activities 


“Tn line with our national defense ac- 
tivities the inspection staff of the board 
have continued their cooperation in giv- 
ing fire protection service not only to 
the state, but also to the Army, Navy 
and Coast Guard to such a degree that 
our participation has been specifically 
acknowledged by these national defense 
services. Members of the staff have 
also continued to participate in an active 
manner in civilian defense. 

“Our inspection staff are all qualified 
and active in the States War Inspection 
Service under the supervision of the 
insurance commissioner. Your secretary 
is state director in charge of this work 
and has received the wholehearted and 
loyal cooperation of the company field 
men in this important assignment for 
the best interests of the war program. 


G. STETSON HARDING ADVANCED 





Appointed Assistant Secretary of North- 
ern Assurance; Henry Hofmann Goes 
to Pennsylvania Field 
The Northern Assurance Group an- 
nounces the appointment as of April 1, 
of G. Stetson Harding, as assistant sec- 
retary of its companies. Mr. Harding, 
after completing the insurance course in 
New York University began in 1918 his 
insurance career with the North British 
& Mercantile as underwriter and_ in- 
spector of the improved risk depart- 
ment, traveling the Middle West. He 
resigned in 1924 to go with the West- 
chester Fire as underwriter in special 

risk department. 

In 1926 Mr. Harding joined the spe- 
cial risk department of the Northern 
Assurance and later became fire under- 
writer. In 1934 he was appointed chief 
examiner. Late in 1935 he was made 
snecial agent in the central Pennsylvania 
field, including western Maryland and 
eastern Virginia. 

Succeeding Mr. Harding in the cen- 
tral Pennsylvania field, Henry Hofmann 
has been appointed special agent. Mr. 
Hofmann in the early days of his in- 
surance career was connected with the 
Great American and Phoenix of Lon- 
don. In 1927 he entered the employ of 
the Northern Assurance and for several 
years was chief examiner supervising 
several states in the Western depart- 
ment. He will have headquarters in 
Harrisburg. 

DETROIT WOMEN ELECT 

The Insurance Women’s Club of De 
troit has elected the following officers 
for this vear: President. Agatha A. Me 
Carthv: first vice president, Tane Burt; 
second vice president. Irene M. Varran; 
secretary. Grace E. Woodruff: treasurer 
Tane Smith; directors. Clara Lossey and 
Bunny Wiche. Holdover directors are 
Carrie Duckworth and Theresa Ochsen- 
kehl. The club, founded eight vears 
ago, now has 134 members. 


This work is one more instance of the 
contribution of the insurance industrv 
to our federal and state governments by 
giving valued service of trained men 
without any expense whatsoever to the 
governmental agencies.” 

Mr. Hudson’s report pointed out that 
most of the bills before the 1943 legis- 
lature dealing with safeguarding life and 
nronerty against fire became law. 
“While the majority of our state fire 
safety statutes are still obsolete,” he 
commented, “progress was made last 
session, and committees are working on 
several important regulations which will 
have an excellent chance for passage 
next year.” 

New Tariffs 

Turning to the board’s routine work, 
Mr. Hudson’s renort said: 

“Publication of the Belknap county 
tariff was accomplished last vear, but 
this particular activity was curtailed 
due to war conditions. Field work has 
been completed on Strafford county 
tariff, and we hope to publish this book 
in the near future. 

“Printing has developed as our major 
problem, not only as the result of radi- 
cal increase in cost but also in ever in- 
creasing delays due to shortage of 
trained men in that industry. The cost 
of printing forms increases steadily, and 
delay in obtaining forms as well as 
tariff and manual corrections places an 
additional burden on our staff in review- 
ing proof and delays in release of this 
material to our companies and agents 

“Mailing lists have been reviewed and 
a number of inactive names removed. 
Our mailing list now contains 929 names, 
485 of which are local agents receiving 
full rate service. There are now 165 
companies receiving the service of the 
board.” 

The board staff now totals 15, he re- 
ported, noting that the stamping depart- 
ment staff “is seriously short handed, 
which condition in addition to the in- 
creased responsibility resulting from 


liberalization of forms and coverages 
has developed a serious problem.” 





Clerical Employees Wanted 
by New York Stock Exchange firm. 
Opportunity for advancement. Apply 
by letter stating age, experience, salary 
desired. Replies held in strict confi- 
dence. “L.C.K.” P.O. Box 455, Church 
St. Annex, N. Y. 
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O’Toole Slated to Head 
St. Louis Salvage Corps 


John J. O’Toole of F. D. Hirschberg 
& Company, Inc., was re-elected a di- 
rector of the Underwriters Salvage 
Corps of St. Louis to serve for a new 
five year term. Under the _ rotation 
system of allotting offices among the 
directors of the Salvage Corps, Mr. 
O’Toole is slated for the presidency at 
the annual meeting of the directors to 
be held early next month. The other 
officers for 1944-45 will be: vice-pres- 
ident, Joseph F. Hickey, Mercantile In- 
surance Agency; secretary, Sam _ D. 
Capen, Jr., Geo. D. Capen & Company; 
treasurer, Roy W. Smith, Potomac In- 
surance Co., and house chairman, Ray- 
mond W. Smith, Aetna Fire, Albert 
H. Schwarz is assistant secretary in 
charge of the Salvage Corps office de- 
tails. : 

In his annual report, the sixty-ninth 
for the Salvage Corps, Chief Otto W. 
Jordan revealed that during 1943 the 
Salvage Corps responded to a total of 
8,451 alarms as compared with only 
7,667 during 1942. The box alarms num- 
bered 2,771 as against 2,587; still alarms 
5,680 compared with 5,080, and A.D.T. 
and Potter Electric Company alarms 
amounted to 591, a drop of eight from 
the previous year. 








Macfarlane State Agent 
For Eagle Star in Mich. 


United States Manager Harry G. 
Casper of The Eagle Star has appoint- 
ed F. J. Macfarlané as state agent for 
Michigan, effective April 1, succeeding 
A. J. Henry, resigned. Mr. Macfarlane, 
who will have headquarters at 1256 
Book Building, Detroit, was formerly 
with the Aetna Casualty & Surety as 
supervisory engineer, A graduate of the 
University of Alabama he is thoroughly 
acquainted with agency problems and 
has traveled widely. 


PAVE THE PATH 
OF INVASION 


VERYWHERE our armed forces are 
smashing the enemy back in the 
new aggressive war of INVASION. 

They are your sons, husband, broth- 
ers, sweetheart, father, relatives and 
friends. They ask only one thing—that 
you back them up ALL THE WAY. 

With Victory coming nearer, you must 
not fail our boys—your soldier, sailor or 
marine. You're not asked to give a cent 
—only to put every dollar you can scrape 
up into the world’s safest investment— 
War Bonds. 

Take it out of income, take it out of 
idle and accumulated funds. Start 
“scratching gravel” now! 





90 John Street, New York 
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McCormack Talks on 1943 
New York Standard Policy 


Insurance Commissioner James M. 
McCormack of Tennessee was speaker 
at a luncheon meeting at which the 
Nashville Association of Insurance 
Women entertained a group of Nash- 
ville insurance men at the Andrew 
Jackson Hotel, March 21. Commissioner 
McCormack’s subject was “The New 
York Standard Policy of 1943,” and 
after he explained the conditions of the 
policy, an open forum was held. 

Mrs. Dorothy Stone, president of the 
association, presided over the luncheon. 
Ethel Holman of the Tennessee Audit 
Bureau, welcomed the guests, and 
Phelps Smith of Gale, Smith & Co. 
responded on behalf of the Nashville in- 
surance men. Mrs. Marie Farrell was 
appointed chairman of the committee to 
nominate a slate of officers for the new 
club year beginning June 1. 





CANADIAN FIRE LOSSES 


February saw Canadian fire losses take 
an upward surge, according to the 
Monetary Times. The total for tlic 
month was $4,856,550. compared with 
$3,364,850 for the same month last y: 
Largely responsible for the heavy gain 
were Alberta, with losses up from $!2,- 
800 to $132,000: Nova Scotia up from 
$31,500 to $602,800; Ontario up from “!.- 
439,850 to $2,176,950 and Quebec up from 
$141,000 to $553,200. The one province 
to show a major decline in losses was 
British Columbia which dipped to $77,- 
100 from $430,000. 
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& We hope conditions in your office are 
not as bad as the artist has pictured them 
in this illustration. But we know what 
you are up against these days... 
which is why this advertisement 
tells your clients how they can 
make life easier for you. It 
appears—in color—in the 
April 3rd issue of Time 
—the weekly news 
magazine. The Aetna 
Fire Group. W. 

Ross McCain, 
President. 
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timely suggestions for relieving the manpower shortage 


your insurance, notify your agent 
60 days before your old policy ex- 
pires. This will often cut his clerical 
work in half. 


Don’t laugh at him. His bookkeeper 
is in the Army—his stenographer has 
joined the U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps— 


through conflagra- 


Since 1679 tions, wars and 


financial depressions, no policyholder 
has ever suffered loss because of failure 




















his office boy is in the Navy. 3. Take advantage*of the newer com- — of the Aetna to meet its obligations. 
a m “ prehensive (combination) policies 
which broaden your coverage, re- l l 
i i ; WARS NFLAGRATI 
— = a wane aot duce the cost, and cut down the aeeus wg aeeneed 
an icappe y the SI oftage Of Clefi- number of individual policies. 1846 1835—New York City 1819 
cal help is your local insurance agent. ‘ . i Mexican | 1845—New York City 
His burden of paper*work is terrific, , Wer 108t-Sentreumen | **™ 
yet he is under obligation to renew And for your own satisfaction, fe- poe 1866—Portland, Me. 1843 
policies promptly. member that when your policy is with | War | 1871—Chicago 
a capital stock company such as those 1872—Bost 1857 
io comprising the Aetna Fire Group, it — 877 my - 
— t , Spanish- | 1877—St. John,N.B. | 1873 
Here are three things you can do to —_ is backed by both a paid-in capital and pres oi 1889—Seattle; Spokane! 
make life easier for him: surplus. You are never liable for as- War 1901—Jeckscavitle, Fe.| '2% 
1. Have as many policies as possible _ sessment. Bi 1904—Baltimore | 1907 
issued on a 3-year basis. You will e ° ° Wor} | 1906—San Francisco | 
gain, too, because this reduces pre- Don’t Guess About Insurance 1941 1908—Chelsea | 1921 | 
mium cost 167%. —CONSULT YOUR LOCAL World | 1914—Salem 1929 | 
2. If you wish to make changes in AGENT OR BROKER bn nd adaaht An 
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Ghe Atina Fire Group 


Aetna Insurance Co. * The World Fire & Marine Insurance Co. * The Century Indemnity Co. * Piedmont Fire Insurance Co. » Standard Insurance Co. of N.Y. * Standard Surety & Casualty Co. of N. ¥. 
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Matar Studio 
PALMER 
The Insurance Square Club of New 
York last week elected Daniel A. Palm- 
er of Hoey, Ellison & Frost, Inc. as 


DANIEL A 


president; Herman G. Treiss of the 
(sreat American vice president and 
Leighton E. Halsey of the Phoenix of 


Hartford second vice president. 

Mr. Palmer is vice president of the 
well known agency on William Street 
and has been with it for ten years, join- 
in 1934 when it was called Hoey & Elli- 
son. A native of New York City he en- 
tered insurance with Weed & Kennedy, 
and later served with the North British 
& Mercantile. For twenty-seven years 
Mr. Palmer was associated with Crum 
& Forster. He was manager of the 
Brooklyn office several years, served as 
head of the production department at 
the home office at 110 William Street 
and was manager of the office at 100 
cast 42nd Street, when he resigned in 
1934. 


HERMAN G. TREISS 


Mr. Treiss is another insurance man 
who has been prominent in insurance 
activities for many years in New York 
City. At the present time special agent 
in the metropolitan department of the 


Great American he has been with the 
company since 1932. Prior to that for 
eight years Mr. Treiss conducted his 


own agency at 80 John Street. At one 
time he was assistant secretary of Howie 
& Cain, Inc. A native of Brooklyn he has 
lived there all his life. He is a charter 
member of the Insurance Square Club of 
New York, commander in 1938 of In- 
surance Post, 1081, of the American 
Legion and has been for many years a 
member of the Crescent Athletic Club’s 
squash tennis team. 

Second Vice President Halsey of the 
Square Club is supervisor of brokerage 
for the Phoenix of Hartford at the New 
York City metropolitan office. He started 





Conway Studio 


LEIGHTON E, HALSEY 


in insurance in 1903, joining the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe. He served with 
that company fourteen years and in 1917 
joined the Jackson-Smith Agency. Three 
vears later he was appointed binding 
agent for the Phoenix, Connecticut Fire 
and Equitable Fire & Marine, which 
post he held until 1940, when he was 
appointed to his present post. 

Years ago Mr. Halsey was appointed 
by Dr. S. Parks Cadman as one of the 
deacons and served as head usher of the 
Central Congregational Church. He is 
now a deacon of the Flatbush Congre- 
gational Church. Mr. Halsey was presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Tennis Club until 
its consolidation with the Flatbush, is a 
member of the Crescent A. C. and was 
president of the Reins Club in 1934-36. 
He is a member of the Midwood Lodge 
No. 1062 F. & A. M., 32nd degree An- 
cient Accepted Scottish Rite and director 
of Kismet Temple. 





Pierce FIA Report 
(Continued from Page 1) 


oods, and must be accepted as war 
isualties.” 

Mr. Pierce said that this year the 
regional offices have been reporting all 
accounts and financial transactions to 
the main office in Hartford. With the 
approval of the treasurer the firm of 
Hadfield, Rothwell, Soule & Coates of 
Hartford will be responsible for regular 
audits of all regional offices and will 
prepare reports on financial affairs of 
ihe entire association. 

Underwriting 

“The regional offices are now operat- 
with the advantage of a uniform, 
modernized underwriting policy, ably as- 
sisted by the underwriting committees 
the direction of their respective 
regional advisory committees,” continued 
President Pierce. “The management is 
keenly alert to the need of following a 
sound underwriting program and of the 
acceptance or continuance of risks only 
at adequate rates and under proper 
conditions, from which a_ satisfactory 

experience may be expected. 

“All risks on the books are being re- 
viewed as promptly as opportunity of- 
fers. When risks are found to be un- 
satisfactory to the management, one of 
three actions will be taken. Recommen- 
dations for improvements will be made 
to justifv a continuance of the risk at 
| rates. Pending necessary im- 
provements efforts will be made 10 ob- 
tain rates, which in the judgment of the 
management more nearly measure ex- 
isting hazards. Or, the line will be can- 


unde r 
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celled. It is fully recognized that this 
constructive policy cannot be followed 
witout a measure of embarrassment to 


producers and to member companies, but 
with proper and frank explanations such 
embarrassments can be kept to a mini- 
mum. It is also recognized that it is 
impossible to justify low rates for a risk 
under the control of a plant manage- 
ment which is indifferent to the im- 
portance of fire protection and preven- 
tion. Continuance of such a situation is, 
likewise, a disservice to the entire com- 
munity. 

“The importance of maintaining rates 
at a fair and reasonable level is recog- 
nized as in the broad public interest. 
There is a rate necessary for strong 
Factory Insurance Association policies 
and service, which has no relation to 
quotations of substitute proposals. 

“A committee on forms has been ap- 
pointed from the management personnel 
of the regional offices. This committee is 
at present exploring the opportunities 
for better standardization of FIA con- 
tracts, countrywide. 

Loss Adjustments 

“A study of loss adjustment practices 
is being made,” President Pierce con- 
tinued “ooking to the adoption of the 
most efficient methods of handling this 
important subject. The need for an ef- 
fective coordination of loss adjustments 
of the three regional offices especially 
in connection with national accounts, is 
recognized and is receiving attention. 

“The executive and regional manage- 
ments are alert to the important rela- 
tionship which expert engineering and 
inspection work bear to the policyhold- 


er’s interest as well as to the successful 
operation of this association. To that 
end, the position of superintendent of 
engineering has been created and filled. 
The superintendent of engineering will 
report directly to the executive office 
and has been charged with the develop- 


ment of nationwide policies designed to 
secure standardization of engineering 
practices between regional offices; the 
development of best methods of training 
for engineering and inspection person- 
nel, both in office and field; the im- 
provement and coordination of inspec- 
tion work; the standardization of re- 
porting methods to policyholders and 
member companies; and, the consolida- 
tion of all plan work in one office, where 
it can be done most efficiently and eco- 
nomically. 

“Close contacts will be maintained with 
the Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., the 
engineering department of the National 
3oard of Fire Underwriters, the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, the 
Automatic Sprinkler Industry, and other 
engineering organizations. Informative 
bulletins on subjects of special interest 
will be prepared for use by our office 
and field representatives, to the end of 
assisting our personnel to keep’ abreast 
of all developments in the field of en- 
gineering and fire prevention. 

“Responsive to the increasing number 
of requests from members to discontinue 
many details of reporting, and in order 
to cooperate with the current efforts of 
all member companies to work with re- 
duced manpower, this association will 
soon put into effect a number of changes 
in office reports, all of which have been 
reviewed and approved by the three 
regional advisory coommittees. The de- 
tails of this program will be covered 
fully in a bulletin to members before its 
attachment date. In short, the associa- 
tion is pursuing a trend already recog- 
nized as essential in the offices of all 
members. 

“This association is making a substan- 
tial contribution to the war effort. We 
have assumed a full share of the respon- 





GIRLS w= Clerical beginners {oy 
large brokerage firm for training sen. 
eral office work. Excellent opporit.. ity, 
High School training, good ap; oar. 
ance required. Write “L.C.K.” ».0, 
Box 455, Church St. Annex, N. Y 
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sibility of management in the Noi ional 


Bureau for Industrial Protect; in 
Washington, and are supportin. the 
bureau with money, men, and tales). The 
bureau is supported by all branches oj 
the insurance business, except life 
Through the bureau thousands 0) {ec}. 
nical reports on war plants, prepared hy 
insurance bureaus countrywide, — haye 
been channeled to the War and Nay, 
Departments, the War Production {ioard., 
the Defense Plant Corporation, and 
other subsidiaries of the Reconstructioy 


Finance Corporation. Special services 
also have been rendered to interested 
Governmental agencies. 

“During the coming years an era of 
keen competition is anticipated. This 
will be a challenge to the management. 
Every possible step will be taken to 
keep all activities on a conservative and 
well-balanced basis. 

“Major developments in chemistry, 
electricity, and other branches of en- 
gineering, the direct result of exhaus- 
tive research, intensified by the demands 
of war, will revolutionize manufacturing 
processes and hazards in many indus- 
tries,” said Mr. Pierce. “These develop- 
ments are already presenting new and 
complicated problems to fire protection 
engineers and underwriters. To mention 
one of many factors, the effect of the 
developnient of the airplane, the Diesel 
engine, and their relation to transporta- 
tion, will influence changes in methods 
of merchandising and manufacturing 
which will require the study of insur- 
ance interests alert to the need of keep- 
ing abreast of the public’s interest. The 
policies of operation of the association 
must be directed to meet the broad ob- 
jective of serving the public interest, 
and kept sufficiently flexible to mect the 
changing needs of its policyholders.” 


W. D. Collins Conducting 


Society’s Reinsurance Class 

W. D. Collins, assistant secretary of 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., New York, is 
now conducting the reinsurance course of 
the Insurance Society of. New York, Inc., 
lecturing weekly on Wednesdays at 5:30 
p.m. in the room of the Board of Under- 
writers at 99 John Street. The class has 
an enrollment of twenty-one, and is given 
an international flavor by the attendance 
of a Chinese, Tsong You Lieu of Uni- 
versal Trading Co., which is the China 
lend-lease agency here; a Czechoslovakian, 
Joseph Pick, who was the director of 1- 
surance companies in Prague; an /talian, 
Arthur Coen, who is a reinsurance author- 
ity who formerly was with the Generale 
of Trieste, Italy, and two Germans, Rob- 
ert Gerling of Gerling Konzern of Berlin, 
and Dr. E. Robert Singer, one-time insur- 
ance executive in Hamburg, Germai 

Lecturer Collins, well versed in rein 
surance practices, has been connecte:! with 
Corroon & Reynolds for the past. !iftecn 
years and has a good reputation “on thie 
Street.” He is an assistant to Vice |’res!- 
dent Albert N. Butler of that organi “ation 
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(Continued from Page 22) 





of outside organizations, such «the 
National Board. 

In accepting the Shield of Hono, Mr 
Mallalieu said in part: 

“This shield will occupy a pron inet 
place at our headquarters in New Yor! 
and ever be a happy and constai'! te 
minder of association with a brar lh ©! 
our Government which through the eats 
has conspicuously demonstrated 1 rked 
ability, rate courage, outstanding )rav- 
ery and deep devotion to duty—the 
United States Coast Guard.” 
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Dual Public Relations Objectives 
Of Local Agents Told by Broughton 


\merican businessmen, including in- 
surance agents, are “in " politics” today 
whether they wish to be or not, Averell 
Boughton, public relations counsel for 
the National Association of Insurance 
Avents, stressed in a talk at a meet- 
in. of the Atlanta, Ga. Association of 
Insurance Agents last Friday. 

teviewing the history of the NAIA 
public relations program since its in- 
ception following the Pittsburgh meet- 
ing last fall, Mr. Broughton recalled 
that emphasis has consistently been 
placed on the fact that the program 
would be operated on two fronts, the 
business and insurance front and the 
political front. 

“Current trends in American business 
liie particularly during the war have 
brought those fronts very close to- 
gether,” the association advisor declar- 
ed. “It used to be said that a business 
man should pay no attention to politics. 
Sut today he is in politics or, at least 
in government, whether he wishes to be 
or not. 

“Therefore, the public relations pro- 


gram of the association, as it is de- 
veloping, considers these problems as 
but two parts of one whole. 

“Developments at Jackson and later 
will show how closely identified insur- 
ance has become with American  busi- 
ness of every type. The program of 
the agents 1s a defense of their bus- 
iness, but it is more than just a selfish 
desire to stay in business, although that 
would certainly be justifiable. We be- 
lieve that as we cultivate and serve the 
interests of business and the communi- 
ty we strengthen and support ourselves 
as well.” 

During his talk, Mr. Broughton out- 
lined the program of expenditures in- 
tended for the coming year and stressed 
particularly the advantages which arise 
from understanding and support by the 
companies and their public relations and 
advertising executives. 

“As agents, we have a job to do 
which parallels the job of the com- 
panies, and both benefit when thse 
jobs are done well and aggressively, 
the speaker said. 





KNOX ADDRESSES N. J. WOMEN 


President Ada V. Doyle of NAIW Ex- 
plains Reasons for Canceling Annual 
Meeting; “Something Extra” Is Topic 
“That Something Extra” was the topic 

of the Insurance Women of New Jer- 

sey at the regular monthly meeting, held 

in the Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, N. 

J. March 23, Albert C. Knox, state 

agent, Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 

was the guest speaker. 

President Dagmar Koed read an of- 
ficial letter from Mrs. Ada V. Doyle, 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Women, advising the mem- 
bers that the board after a long and 
thoughtful discussion decided to forego 
the annual convention which was to have 
been held at New York City, the latter 
part of June, Later, Mrs. Doyle spokg 
briefly, explaining that the decision was 
based on the desire of the National As- 
sociation to cooperate with the Gov- 
ernment in the present emergency con- 
servation program. 

Captain Kuhn and Lieutenant Ruth 
Barter representing the American Red 
Cross spoke on the work now being 
done by that organization. Anne C. 
Dirion, education chairman, expressed 
lnsurance Women, advising the mem- 
bers now attending the burglary-plate 
glass course. 








Bill to Revive and Expand 


Govt. Crop Insurance Plan 


Representative H. P. Fulmer, chairman 
ot the House of Representatives Agricul- 
iral Committee, has submitted to Congress 
proposal to revive and expand Federal 
rop insurance. His bill would continue 
surance on wheat and cotton, beginning 
ith 1945, and extend the protection to 
iclude tobacco, corn and rice in 1946. 
Yheat coverage, on the basis of per acre 
cld, would be up to 75% of the “normal 
eld” of counties in which an insured 
irmer lives. Cotton, corn, tobacco and 
‘ce would be insured for 75% of the cost 
investment in case of total loss. 
It is provided that the Government 
ould continue to assume costs of admin- 
ration through the Federal Crop Insur- 
nce Corporation. But if premium collec- 
ions were insufficient to meet loss pay- 
ents in any one year, the corporation 
vould provide only enough additional 
inds to permit payment of within 15% 
the maximum 75% that can be paid 
r total losses, 
Government crop insurance on wheat 


‘nd cotton was ordered discontinued by 
‘ongress last year because of the heavy 
‘Osses sustained. 





DISSOLVING FIRE PATROL 





Underwriters’ Organization of San 
Francisco Turned Over Equipment 
to City Nearly a Year Ago 

The Underwriters’ Fire Patrol of San 
Francisco, the equipment of which was 
turned over to the city last July, is now 
being dissolved. The present board of 
directors consists of Joy Lichtenstein, 
president; Charles A. Craft, vice presi- 
dent; H. F. Mills, secretary-treasurer; 
Ray ‘Decker, Charles C. Hannah, James 
C. Hitt and C, D. Lasher. 

The Underwriters’ Fire Patrol of San 
Francisco was incorporated by act of the 
California Legislature in 1875. Follow- 
ing a nationwide movement, such pa- 
trols, or salvage corps, as they are 
called, are being turned over from time 
to time to city fire departments. Also, 
the fire chiefs of San Francisco have 
favored this, and, so negotiations have 
been in progress for a year or more, 
and on July 1, 1943, the city took pos- 
session. 

The equipment was turned over for a 
nominal consideration, and the _ real 
properties were later purchased by the 
city for the sum of $39,340—these ac- 
tions having been previously approved 
by a majority of the companies belong- 
ing to the patrol. Steps are now being 
taken to dissolve the patrol by legal 
proceedings under charge of attorney 
Jos. T. O’Connor. When these are com- 
pleted, assessments, paid in by compan- 
ies, still doing business in California, 
subsequent to 1906 (prior to which time 
there are no records available) will be 
paid pro rata to the amount of assess- 
ment which each company has paid 
bears to the total sum of assessment. 
Practically all the companies which paid 
the last assessment as of June 30, 1942, 
have signed authoritiy to the dissolu- 
tion, 


Mich. Agents Meet 
(Continued from Page 23) 
decrease in Michigan’s average fire rate 
since 1909 from $1.38 to 45 cents, em- 
phasizing that “in 1942 alone this 
effected a saving of more than $23,500,- 
000.” “What brought this about?” he 
asked. “The answer is simple. With a 
rating law we can tell an assured that 





if he will do this or do away with that | 
he will get a reduction of five cents in | 


his rate. He cooperates, saves money 
and helps to reduce the loss ratio as 
well as the average rate at the same 
time. Our rating schedule is not perfect 
but it is far better than picking rates 
out of the air as will be done if these 
laws are not passed (the Bailey-Van 
Nuys measures) and ie Supreme Court 
reverses itself.” 





ue order is telegraphed from the 
Below decks. 


delay, the order is put into action. 


bridge. without 


Trained men and powerful engines 
are ready. And with a deepened 


hum. the ship drives forward 


The Pearl American companies are 
ready to put your requirements into 
motion. Ready with a talented crew. 
detail of 
Ready with a nation-wide 


im every sound under- 
writing. 
more-than-ample 
Ready to 


respond with the speed that comes 


organization of 
financial strength. 
only from unhampered independ- 


ence of thought and action. 


Progressive agencies will want to 
investigate the exceptional oppor- 
(unities we offer. 
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Oscar Prentice on Past, Present and 


Future World Marine Underwriting 
By N. Graham Turner 
Liverpool, England 


I recently called upon Oscar Prentice, 
eeneral manager, Sea Insurance Co., and 
asked if he would not give readers of 
The Eastern Underwriter some of his 
views on world marine underwriting— 
past, present and future. Before the war 
he traveled extensively to all parts of the 
world, and is well known in this country. 
Here is what he told me: 

“Well, to start at the wrong end, the 
position "today is that marine underwriters 
(companies and Loyd’s) are, in my opin- 
ion, making slightly too much money out 
of ‘time,’ cargo and war risk business. 
So far as ‘time’ business is concerned, 
we are still, of course, very fearful as to 
the claims for deferred repairs which will 
arise when these can be done, and we know 
that there is a mass outstanding. 

“The joke is that the money we make 
in excess of our profits in pre-war years 
is just passed back to the Government, so 
the only point in making good profits is a 
matter of prestige. Many people thought 
that, when taxation became so heavy and 
all increases in profits were taken by the 
Government, there would be a slackening 
off in effort, but it is not so. The energy 
of the English insurance market and its 
desire to make profits is unimpaired. 

“A further joke is that underwriters here 
who are paid profit commission in addition 
to salary find that this profit commission 
is much greater than they ever dreamed 
of before the war, but, to put the matter 
in rather an Irish way, the company neith- 
er pays the profit commission nor does 
the underwriter receive it; in other words, 
the profit commission payable to the un- 
derwriter simply reduces the amount of 
excess profit tax payable by the company 
to the Government and, when the under- 
writer receives it, he pays it practically 
in entirety over to the tax authorities. 


His Principal Grouse 

“Now for my principal grouse about 
marine underwriting today. Before the 
war it was somewhat of an adventure; now 
I fear it is largely a question of mathe- 
matics, 

“Tn the ‘time’ business, results are ascer- 
tained and a formula is adhered to. Large 
blocks of business, such as Norwegian 
and Dutch hulls, are placed in bulk; the 
liberty to select individual risks and de- 
cline others does not exist. 

“In the cargo business, speaking gener- 
ally, all shipments to this country are rated 
by the Food and Supply Committee and 
it is a question of take the lot or leave 
the lot. Almost all voyages outside this 
contract are also rated by schedule. 

“In the war risks business there is a 
scale to which all of us faithfully adhere. 
Almost no room, as you will understand, 
for underwriting individually. 


Against Too Much Form Rigidity After 
the War 

“All this was, I think, necessary during 
wartime, but I hope that it will not con- 
tinue in such rigid form after the war. 
My view is that in regard to ‘time’ busi- 
ness, while we have built a strong and 
stable ladder up which we have climbed 
to produce necessary increases, the day 
will come when, still using the same lad- 
der, we will have to climb down slowly, 
and it is always a little more dangerous 
to climb down a ladder than to climb up it. 

“There is a considerable number of ship- 
owners in this country who have received 
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money from our Government for the ships 
they have lost by enemy action. This 
money, amounting to several millions of 
pounds, may be used by these shipowners 
to form, either individually or collectively, 
‘self-insurance funds.’ They will not be 
able to employ all this money, or even 
a major part of it, to build new ships 
after the European war has finished, be- 
cause the call on the shipbuilding yards 
will still be very heavy. Therefore, Eng 
lish underwriters, who have consistently 
made good profits from the best owners, 
must be very careful not to drive their 
business away from the market. 

“All underwriters must realize the value 

of the R.A.D.A.R, 
Forty Years With the Sea 

“Mark you, I am convinced that the ma- 

rine market needs agreements. I have 
now just completed forty years in the 
Sea Insurance Co. and twenty years as 
underwriter, and I have seen the disastrous 
results of those years where there was 
no agreement but a free hand for ‘time’ 
business. We need a ladder of some kind, 
but not so rigid as the one we have now. 

“T will admit that the war has had, in 

some respects, a good influence on the 
organization and working of marine com- 
panies and Lloyd’s syndicates. As you 
know, our staffs are on an average de- 
pleted by 60% of their pre-war strength, 
yet we can carry on efficiently. A large 
amount of uneconomic detail has been cut 
out, such as: 

(1) Vast average adjustment statements. 

(2) Every underwriter, however small 
his share of a risk may be, hav- 
ing his claims department going 
through the details of an adjust- 
ment, 

(3) Introduction of the combined _pol- 
icy, whereby both in London and 
Liverpool we sign on the one pol- 
icy for our particular shares. 

Debt Position After a War 

“Tt is known how far and wide I trav- 
eled before the war in search of good 
marine business, and can, therefore, real- 
ize that it has been somewhat ‘flat’ for me 
to stay at home during the last five years. 
You can, therefore, understand how IT am 
looking forward to the cessation of Euro- 


pean hostilities, so that IT can go abroad 
again. But here is the trouble; whereas 
[ am convinced that the endeavors of 
english companies to reopen their business 
in Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, Esthonia, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Holland, Hungary, Italy; 
Latvia, Lithuania, Norway, Poland, gt 
mania, Yugoslavia would ‘be welcomed, 
we sell them our security, by what pe 
means can they pay us? For instance, 
what will be the use of an Italian lira, 
Belgian or French franc? The countries 
will be impoverished. I know this: that 
all English underwriters intend to deal 
(and it is a great problem) with the en- 
emy debt position in the most generous 
way. 

“Finally, in the United States ‘time’ 
rates are much too low. I find it difficult 
to understand why they are accepted in 
New York and in London. Liverpool, the 
British center of underwriting profit (net 
premium) does not write this business. 

“T will have the pleasure of visiting 
New York City in September, 1945, Draw 
your own conclusions.” 


Norman S. White to Address 
General Agents at Chicago 


S. Lewis Johnson, Charleston, S. C., 
president of the American Association 
of Insurance General Agents, announces 
that Norman S. White, assistant secre- 
tary, Home Insurance Co., will deliver an 
address on the general agency system 
before the annual meeting of the or- 
ganization at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
April 6-7. 

Members of the association have been 
notified by Herbert Cobb Stebbins, Den- 
ver, secretary, that the meetings will be 
confined strictly to business. There will 
be a few guest speakers in addition to 


Mr. White. 


Beach and Colgate Elected 


Monarch Fire Directors 


At the annual meeting of shareholders 
of the Monarch Fire in Cleveland, two 
new directors were elected to the 
board, EK. E. Beach, vice president of 
the Bankers Trust Co., of New York, 
and Henry A. Colgate. Mr. Colgate is 
also director of the Colgate-Palmolive 
Peet Co., International Paper, Grand 
Union Stores and the Morristown Trust 
Company. All officers were re-elected. 

The annual meeting of shareholders 
of the Eureka-Security Fire and Marine 
was also held at which all directors 
were re-elected. At the ensuing direc- 
tors’ meeting all officers were re-elected. 
The Monarch Fire and the Eureka- 
Security are affiliated with the Pearl 
Assurance, and together form the Pearl- 
American Group. 


Ward H. McPherson Dies 


Ward H. McPherson, a prominent in- 
surance agent of Buffalo, died Saturday, 
March 25, after a brief illness, at age 75. 
Mr. McPherson was president of Mc- 
Pherson-Carter Company, a leading in- 
surance agency in western New York. 
He was a former president of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents, 
having been elected to that office in 
May, 1926 and served for one year, un- 
til May, 1927. He was also a past presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Association of Fire 
Underwriters. 

Memorial service was held at Holmes 
Chapel, Westminster Church, Buffalo, 
on Monday. Dr. Albert G. Butzer, min- 
ister of Westminster Church, officiated. 














Provident Fire Director 


Paul Sadler, prominent local agent of 
Nashua, N. H., has been elected a di- 
rector of the Provident Fire of New 
York. Born on September 9, 1901, he 
attended Exeter Academy and Babson 
Institute in Massachusetts and has been 
in insurance twenty years. He is a di- 
rector of the Nashua Second National 

3ank and of the YMCA and past presi- 
dent of the local chamber of commerce. 
Mr. Sadler won the New Hampshire 
state championship for golf several 
times. He is married and has two sons. 


‘ 


FCAB CHANGES IN EAST 





Hyde Assistant Manager of Loss Bureay 
at Philadelphia; Voorhees in Char:. 
at Asbury Park 


The Fire Companies’ Adjustment 
reau, Inc. announces appointmen: 
Charles L. Hyde as assistant man. ¢ 
of the Philadelphia office under ;iy¢ 
supervision of W. C. Feimster, Jr. © <- 
trict supervisor, as of April 1. Mr. | le 
has been associated with the Get a 
Adjustment Bureau and the Fire Ce :- 
panies’ Adjustment Bureau since Ja:- 
ary, 1921, when he joined the stafi «| 
the New York office. He was previci sly 
with the Globe & Rutgers Fire. 

Mr. Hyde has served the bureat iy 
various capacities, having been a s:x{f 
adjuster in Harrisburg, Pa., resident «/- 
juster in charge of the Salisbury, Md., 
office, staff adjuster at the Newark of 
fice, and for the past fourteen years ad 
juster in charge of the Asbury Park, \ 
J., office. He is well known throughout 
the insurance field and his new appoint- 
ment constitutes a valuable addition to 
the facilities of the Philadelphia office 

Mr. Hyde will be succeeded as ad- 
juster in charge in Asbury Park by Clif- 
ford G. Voorhees, who has been asso- 
ciated with the bureau since September, 
1931, having joined the staff of the New- 
ark, N. J., office following his gradua- 
tion from Rutgers University. For thi 
past ten years Mr. Voorhees has ser «(| 
as staff adjuster in the northern New 
Jersey territory and is well known 
throughout that field. 


S. R. Howard Honored By 
North British, N. J. Friends 


The field force and employes of the 
iliddle Department of the North British 
Group at the New York office on Tues- 
day tendered a going-away luncheon to 
S. R. Howard at the Bankers Club to 
mark his recent promotion and impend- 
ing departure for the Philadelphia of- 
fice of the group where he will assume 
his new duties as assistant secretary, 
effective April 1. 

At the conclusion of the luncheon, 
Assistant Manager George H. Duxbury, 
in behalf of all the employes and field 
force of the Middle Department, pre- 
sented Mr. Howard with a desk foun- 
tain-pen set mounted on a brown onvx 
case. “Cy” has been a member of the 
Middie Department for twenty-nine 
years and his many old friends there 
and in the New York office generally 
will be sorry to see him leave these pre- 
cincts in which he has long been a 
familiar figure. 

Last night many of Mr. Howard's 
friends in New Jersey tendered him a 
testimonial dinner at the Essex House 
in Newark. The committee in charge 
of the dinner consisted of William 1 
Murphy, Fire Companies’ secs 
Bureau; Robert F. Moore, Boston and 
Old Colony; Edward W. Kelly, Han- 
over Fire; Lloyd C. Griswold, Home of 
New York, and F. L. Bross, Yorkshire. 








Aero Underwriters Advances 
Lederer, Davey and Stewart 


T 


George L. Lloyd, manager of Aero In- 
surance Underwriters, announces «)- 
pointment of Jerome Lederer, chief engi- 
neer, as assistant manager, Fred N. 
Davey as assistant manager in charge 
of production and Donald M. Stewar! as 
assistant manager in charge of und-r- 
writing. Mr. Lederer joined the orga:ii- 
zation in October, 1929, and had or 
some years previously served them in 
the capacity of consulting engineer. |” 

he was appointed director of ‘\i¢ 
Safety Bureau of Civil Aeronautics “'- 
thority in Washington, where he 1 '- 
dered distinguished service until Aug: ‘t, 
1942, when he became executive ass: t- 
ant to the president of the Airlines V ir 
Training Institute. ' 

When the projects of the instit: te 
were completed last November, \'r. 
Lederer rejoined Aero Insurance Und r- 
writers. Mr. Davey became associa °d 
with Aero in December, 1928. Mr. Ste \- 
art entered the service of Aero in Jy, 


1929 
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‘AB Report on Aviation 
Insurance in Spotlight 


WASHINGTON HEARINGS. START 





U. S. Senator O’Mahoney Charges Mo- 
nopolistic Practices, Exorbitant Prof- 
its; Dr. Huebner on Stand Yesterday 
This week marked the issuance of 
e long-awaited report on aviation in- 

surance of the Civil Aeronautics Board 

at Washington, and the start of US. 

Senate Judiciary Committee hearings on 

aviation insurance. Senator Joseph C. 

O'Mahoney (Dem. Wyo.) one of the 

first witnesses, charged that monopolis- 

tic practices and exorbitant profits have 
existed in aviation insurance. Yester- 
day’s witnesses before this committee 
were Commissioner Oswald Ryan, CAB, 
and Dr. S. S, Huebner of the Wharton 

School, University of Pennsylvania, who 

presented the results of CAB’s study 

in this field 
Dr. Huebner had been engaged by the 

CAB to investigate reinsurance angles 
of aviation insurance, while Paul J. 
Molnar, of the rating bureau, New York 
Insurance Department, spent nine 
months last year looking into aviation 
rate-making and underwriting aspects 
for the CAB. His findings and those 
of Dr. Huebner are incorporated in the 
report. 


Federal Agency Needed 


Chief recommendation in the CAB re- 
port is that a single agency of the Fed- 
eral Government should be authorized 
by Congress (see Lea bill No. 3420) to 
collect periodically reliable information 
from aviation underwriters on such 
items as premiums earned, losses sus- 
tained, amount of overhead and general 
business expense assigned to respective 
classifications of risks underwritten, and 
amount of insurance or reinsurance 
placed abroad. The report said: “The 
reporting of such information on a na- 
tionwide uniform basis is necessary if 
a proper appraisal of the aviation in- 
surance market is to be made from time 
to time . . . Such information should 
be available not only to the govern- 
mental agencies interested in aviation, 
but to the various classes of purchasers 
of aviation insurance.” 

No Governmental Regulation at Present 

It was pointed out in the report that 
no governmental regulation of the avia- 
tion insurance market as a whole exists 
at this time, and that New York has 
been the only state to undertake reg- 
ulatory action. However, it was empha- 
sized that the serious jurisdictional prob- 
lems raised as to a state’s authority 
over aviation insurance premiums or 
ervice because of its interstate and 

‘reign nature, has not only prevented 
New York State from exercising super- 

sion over airline insurance, but tends 

so to keep its regulatory supervision 
er non-airline aviation insurance from 
cing effective and vigorous. 

Further along the report said: “The 
sence of competition among the three 
ading groups (of insurers) as to non- 
itline business is clearly evident. Pre- 
ium rates and the extent and type of 
overage in the non-airline categories 


cither are fixed by agreement among 


e three groups (which dominate the 
arket) or under the auspices of the 
Board of Aviation Underwriters.” The 
oard added that there is no evidence 
f any agreements between the under- 
writers as to airline premium rates and 
ractices but “there is lacking affir- 


mative evidence of competition.” 


Reinsurance Facilities 

CAB’s general conclusion on reinsur- 
ince facilities was that the American in- 
(Continued on Page 38) 





Casualty-Surety Night 
In Newark Goes Over 

ESSEX COUNTY AGTS. THE HOST 

Pil Sobel Pedailiess Lace A. Bhsteidec 


Guest Speaker; N. J. Qualification Bill 
Chief Topic of Discussion 








Indicative of the closer relationship 
existing between companies and agents, 
the Essex County Agents’ Association 
was host Tuesday evening to the cas- 
ualty-surety fraternity of northern New 
Jersey at a dinner in the Essex House, 
Newark. Nearly 100 attended and Presi- 
dent Philip A. Sobel of the agents’ group 
formally welcomed Clinton L. Temple- 
man, Royal and Eagle Indemnity Cos., 
and John F. O’Hea, National Surety 
Corp., as respective presidents of local 
casualty and surety organizations. Mrs. 
Ada V. Doyle of Caldwell, N. J., presi- 
dent, National Association of Insurance 
Women, was also welcomed and she had 
a table of women agents including Ruth 
H. Gardner, Orange; Josephine Butler, 
Newark; Indiola Fitting, Bloomfield; 
Ruth Barter, Verona; Myra Knight and 
Dorothy S. Moxley, Montclair; Sara 
Eldridge, East Orange, and Katherine 
Bradley, Montclair. 

Leslie A. Partridge, Aero Insurance 
Underwriters, who is, acting manager of 
jos Eastern branch in the absence of 

Capt. C. A. Sanford on overseas service, 
was the guest speaker and made a fine 

(Continued on Page 37) 


ISSUES NEW ALL RISK POLICY. 





General Accident’s Contract Combines 
Comprehensive Personal Liability 
With Special Auto Coverage 
The General Accident announces an 
all risk personal liability policy, com- 
bining comprehensive personal liability 
with a special automobile coverage. The 
single policy covers “occurences,” rather 
than “accidents” as in the standard form 
and is broadened to cover cars or trucks 
of others driven by the assured as well 
as cars of others operated by them on 

personal errands for him. 

Provision is included for reimburse- 
ment of the assured and his spouse up 
to $100 for expense connected with se- 
curing a bail bond required because of 
an accident or infraction of a traffic 
law or ordinance arising from the use 
of an automobile. 

In addition to the usual public liability 
and property damage protection, person- 
al acts of the insured, his wife and 
minor children, resulting in bodily in- 
jury or property damage, are covered 
under one insuring agreement and for 
a single limit. Sickness and disease have 
been added to the usual bodily injury 
and death clause. 

This all risk policy covers any tem- 
porary or permanent home of the in- 
sured, plus the use of any temporary 
dwelling, and includes protection for 
injuries and medical expense incurred 
by residence employes. Medical expense 
under this new contract extends the 
coverage beyond the residence and cov- 
ers whereever an accident may occur. 





McCAGG ON COAST TRIP 
President George W. McCagg of the 
Eagle Indemnity is on his first trip to 

the Pacific Coast, since assuming the 
presidency and visited in Los Angeles 
last week. 
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S. S. Board Asks For 
More A. & H. Data 


INQUIRING INTO CO. RESERVES 


Supplementary Questionnaire Centers on 
1938-42 Period; R. H. Blanchard 
Conducting Study 





The accident and health companies of 
the country are being called upon to 
send supplementary information to the 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, So- 
cial Security Board by April 20, if pos 
~— in connection with the study of 
A. & H. insurance which this board is 
poe ie under the general supervi- 
sion of Ralph H. Blanchard of Columbia 
University, New York. In a statemeni 
released yesterday by the Social Security 
Board, it was brought out that 258 car- 
riers pg probably 90% of the pre 
miums on A. & H. lines had filed the 
completed penal questionnaire sent out 
by its bureau of research and statistics 
some months ago. 

As was anticipated, study of these gen- 
eral questionnaires and conferences with 
men in the accident and health business 
have shown the necessity of further in- 
formation if the survey is to give a 
fair, clear picture of the experience. 

Accordingly, the supplementary ques- 
tionnaire will center on such data as 
total expenses of A. & H. companies, 
taxes, licenses and fees paid in the 5- 
year period, December 31, 1937 through 
December 31, 1942, and increases or de- 
creases in reserves for such taxes, etc. 
in that period. New information is re- 
quested on reserves for expenses, in- 
cluding claim, acquisition and tax ex- 
penses, in the 5-year period aforemen- 
tioned, and the increases or decreases in 
reserves in this period for acquisition 
expenses. 


Returns Will Be Confidential 


As to claim expenses, the bureau asks 
for total claim expenses paid in this five 
year period and the increases or de- 
creases in reserves for claim expenses. 
These figures are requested by class of 
business, as shown in a line-by-line table 
which is a part of the questionnaire. 

It is stressed that these returns will 
be held confidential, and that results 
used “will consist of summaries without 
any indication of returns by individual 
companies.” 

In the course of preparing this sup- 
plementary questionnaire Mr. Blanchard 
consulted with representatives of prin- 
cipal organizations of A. & H. carriers, 
in particular, the Bureau of Personal 
Accident & Health Underwriters and the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference. He points out that completion 
of this data will require much less de- 
tail work than did the earlier form, all 
of the figures requested being for the 
5-year period, 1938-42, rather than for 
individual years. 

As soon as replies have been received 
the work of tabulating and analysis of 
the experience will be undertaken. Mr. 
Blanchard did not specify when results 
of the S. S. Board study would be 
known. 





Two Hartfords Give Party To 


O’Gorman & Young Agency 


The Two Hartfords honored O’Gor- 
man & Young, Inc. last evening at Hotel 
Astor, New York, by a dinner party 
in recognition of ‘the Newark agency’s 
fiftieth anniversary this month. Paul 
Rutherford, president, Hartford Acci- 
dent, and George Atkinson, secretary, 
Hartford Fire, spoke. Harry A. Kear- 
ney, New York manager, Hartford In- 
demnity, was toastmaster, and guests 
included home office executives, the 
O’Gorman & Young and Hartford A. & 
I. staffs, and New York Underwriters’ 
representatives. 

Roger Young, president of the agency, 
was presented with a testimonial scroll 
as well as framed photographs taken at 
the O’Gorman & Young agency offices 
on its anniversary day, March 8 
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Falvey, McKell Speak 
On Radio Broadcasts 


WIND UP EXECUTIVES’ SERIES 





Falvey Tells How Companies Train Mili- 
tary Drivers; McKell Talks on Cor- 
porate Suretyship in War Effort 





Wallace J. Falvey, executive vice 
president, Massachusetts Bonding in 
charge of its New York office, and W. E. 
Mckell, president, New York Casualty, 
and vice president American Surety, 
were the concluding speakers on the As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives four radio broadcasts in connec- 
tion with the series on “War of Enter- 
prise” conducted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

Mr. Falvey who is chairman of the 
advisory committee of the National Con- 
servation Bureau, accident prevention 
division of the executives’ association, 
spoke March 13 on how the casualty 
and surety companies have trained mili- 
tary drivers and plan for post-war driver 
education in high schools. Mr. McKell, 
chairman of the public and agency re- 
lations committee of the association, was 
speaker on the concluding program of 
the series in which both the dramatiza- 
tion and the talk dealt with the part 
played of corporate suretyship in aiding 
the prosecution of the war. Both talks 
were heard over more than 160 stations. 
Mr. Falvey spoke as follows: 


Falvey’s Talk 


“The story of how the capital stock 
casualty insurance industry helped the 
army train military drivers is, of course, 
familiar to me. Yet every time I hear it, 
1 think: 

“On every front where Americans are 
fighting, ammunition, and food, and 
blood plasma, and countless other neces- 
sities of war are reaching our soldiers 
with more certainty because our army 
is giving its drivers the best training 
in the world. 

“We are proud that the insurance in- 
dustry has been privileged to help the 
army develop its driver training pro- 
vram, proud that we are still helping. 

“It occurs to me, too, that after the 
tragedy is over, and the guns have 
stopped speaking, our soldiers who have 
had army driver training will serve as 
an inspiration to other users of our 
streets and highways. Their skill, their 
observance of the rules for safety, will 
play a large part in reducing our traffic 
accident toll, and in helping to offset 
to some extent the terrible but necessary 
sacrifices in life and limb we are making 
today. We can never bring our honored 
dead back to life. That is one more 
reason why we must stop needless traf- 
fic slaughter through the years to come. 


Set Post-War Goal 


“The casualty insurance companies 
constituting the Association of Casualty. 
& Surety Executives, have set as one 
post-war goal the teaching of safe, 
skilled driving by every high school in 
the nation. We are doing everything in 
our power to reach this goal. 

“Our soldiers are better drivers today, 
and all our people will be better drivers 
tomorrow, because capital stock insur- 
ance realizes that it has a greater obli- 
gation to the American people than the 
payment of claims arising from accidents. 
That extra obligation is to do every- 
thing possible to prevent accidents be- 
fore they have a chance to occur. This 
extra service, carried on in peacetime 
and continuing in the war years, is help- 
ing our army to ‘keep ’em rollin’ on all 
the far-flung battle fronts where we are 
fighting today to preserve our nation 
and our domestic freedom.” 

McKell Makes Final Talk 

In the final talk of the series, Mr. 

McKell said: 


“Near miracles have been happening 


in this country since that memorable 
December 7, 1941. Corporate suretyship 
was privileged to play an important part 
construction of army canton- 


in the 





é : —”7, ‘W ” 
West in U/ur Lane 


A friend of ours in St. Petersburg, Fila., 
gives us a report on the local situation 
with complete disregard for the efforts of 
the Chamber of Commerce. She writes: 
“The town is ruined, of course, between 
the tourists (that’s me) and the defense 
workers and the sailors and their girls 
who neck all over the place. You can 
hardly get a cup of coffee without sitting 
or standing right next to a big social 
problem. However, I’m no reformer and 
I understand we need a big population. 
I think we'll have it.” 

oe 





George A. Goodridge writes in to >ell 
us about the sign in a midtown New York 
City barbershop: “Owing to war, we 
will allow our customers only one haircut 
per week.” 

i 

That sign reminds us of the thought we 
had in Massoletti’s restaurant (you'd be 
surprised to know how we get around), 
saying that the establishment cannot house 
more than 486 people safely. Since there 
seem to be people waiting for tables from 
12:30 p. m. until 2 p. m., we'd like some 
actuary to go in one noon-time and make 
an official count for us. Thanks, pal. 

* * # 


Gary (radio) Moore tells the story of 
the schoolboy back home. He didn’t know 
the answers, and teacher kept him after 
school. When he knew all the answers, 
he kept teacher after school. 

ce aie 


Eleanor Clarage of Cleveland Plain 
Dealer quotes a war wife whose husband 
spent a brief leave with her as saying 
that the hours simply whizzed by. She 
put it this way: “It was a case of ‘Here 
comes Harry taking a train back.’” 

* * 


Jimmy (Schnozzola) Durante, who is 
being proposed as a candidate for Presi- 
dent—so he says—by North Dakota, South 
Dakota, “and even West Dakota,” recently 
said that he became a mother on Feb- 
ruary 1. It seems he met a girl who had 
“a face only a mother could love.” So, 
when Jimmy heard she had a_ million 
dollars, he became “a mother.” 
e: Cae eae 
Cleveland Plain Dealer comments on the 
union worker who said that Dorothy La- 
mour’s presence in a war plant slows down 
production. “You can’t make weapons,” 
they say, “when only the eyes are riveted.” 
—MERVIN L. LANE. 





ments, air-fields and naval bases, which 
have been and still are turning out 
some of the best-trained, most fully- 
equipped heroic men as fighters that the 
world has ever known. 

“Our country needed cantonments, 
air-fields and naval bases in double- 
quick time, and also expected and ob- 
tained an almost unbelievable expansion 
in the manufacture of tanks, planes, 
guns, ships and great quantities of ma- 
terial of war needed by our armed forces 
and those of our allies. This meant many 
new factory buildings had to be built 
almost overnight—a monumental task, 
the success of which depended upon the 
closest cooperation among Government 
officials, contractors, insurance agents 
and casualty and surety companies. 


Suretyship’s Important Role 


“In addition to the construction con- 
tract bonds guaranteeing that con- 
tractors would perform contracts in full 
and pay labor and material bills, surety- 
ship played another important role in 
the manufacture of war materials. Many 
concerns were awarded contracts so 
large that they could not be expected to 
be able to finance the work themselves. 
The Government, in many instances, ad- 
vanced large amounts of money before 
work was commenced. It required what 
is termed an advance payment bond— 
a surety bond guaranteeing that monies 
advanced would be used, and used only, 
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Standard Honors Teagan on 
Fifty-eight Years’ Service 


Jonathan Teagan, Jr., who first began 
to work for the Standard Accident In- 
surance Co., 


fifty-eight years 
ago, was honored 
recently when he 
WwW as_ presented 
with a watch, 
from the com- 
pany’s board of 
directors. T he 
watch was pre- 
sented to Mr. 
Teagan, by Pres- 
ident Charles C. 
30wen. 

Mr. Teagan 
started with 
Standard in 1886, 
two years after 
the company’s 
organization. In 
1892, he went to 
work for Captain 

Jonathan Teagan J. JT. Patton, an 

organizer and 
former secretary of the company who 
had resigned his position to take the 
state agency. On Captain Patton’s death 
in 1900, Mr. Tez agan came back to work 
in the company’s Detroit bratich office. 
He was on the branch staff for twenty- 
nine years and in 1929, was transferred 
to the company’s home office building 
where he is now employed on special 
work. Mr, Teagan, who is 74 years old, 
is the company’s oldest employe in 
years, as well as in point of service. 

Mr. Teagan was born in 1870, in De- 
troit and is a member of an old De- 
troit family. He is a life member of 
Palestine Lodge, King Cyrus Chapter, 
Monroe Council, and a member of the 
Detroit Commandery No. 1. 


Detroit, 





HECK SPEAKS AT ATCHINSON 


Ross Heck, superintendent of the 
bonding department of the branch office 
of the Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. at 
Kansas City, Mo., delivered an address 


on “Corporate Judicial Bonds vs. Bonds, 


Signed by Personal Surety” at a meet- 
ing in Atchinson, Kan., March 8. .The 
talk was one of a series sponsored i 
cities and towns in Missouri and Kansas 
bv the Surety Managers Club of Kansas 
City, Mo. A _ representative audience 
heard Mr. Heck at Atchinson. It in- 
cluded, in addition to the insurance men, 
a district court judge, six leading at- 
torneys and officers of two banks. 





for the specific purposes for which ad- 
vanced. This again speeded up the day 
of actual production and quotas were 
made in most cases, on time. 

“The business of corporate suretyship, 
in collaboration with insurance agents 
throughout the country, is proud to have 
had an opportunity to take a part in the 
‘Battle of Construction’ on the home 
front; so important to our nation and its 
boys on the far-flung battlefields of the 
world.” 


TO REVISE NEW JERSEY RATES 





Chairman Hamilton of Compensation 
Rating Bureau Says Revision is in 
Progress for July 1 Application 
Chairman Bernard Hamilton of the 
Compensation Rating & Inspection Bu- 
reau of New Jersey has issued a letter 
to the home offices of the company mem- 
bers saying that the usual revision of 
the rate structure is in progress and 
will be completed and filed with the 
Commissioner of Banking and Insurance 
so as to permit application to new and 
renewal policies dating July 1 and 
thereafter, the customary date of the 

annual revision. 

Mr. Hamilton reminds the companies 
of the .invariable procedure which re- 
stricts the new rates to bona fide new 
business and renewals from July 1 in ac- 
cordance with the anniversary dates. 
Policies may not be extended, rewrit- 
ten or otherwise altered in respect to an- 
niversary date to force the application 
of the new rates and non-adherence to 
this established practice will necessitate 
recall and rewriting of the offending 
contracts, the letter says. 

“As customary,” Mr. Hamilton says, 
“revised manual rate pages, local ex- 
ceptions and changes of rule as may 
develop will be issued by the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance in 
accordance with your standing or special 
orders with that organization. All such 
orders, changes or information respect- 
ing the same should be addressed di- 
rectly to the National Council or to the 
agency from whom you customarily re- 
ceive your New Jersey manual of rates 
and rules.” 





REDUCE COMPENSATION RATES 





Oklahoma Insurance Board Approves 
13.6% Additional Cut; Reduction Since 
July Estimated From 30% to 40% 


The Oklahoma State Insurance Board, 
at a special meeting March ll, ap- 
proved a 13.6% reduction in the average 
manual rate on workmen’s compensation 
insurance, effective July 1, 194. Sup- 
plementing a previous reduction of 6.6%, 
approved by the board August 10, retro- 
active to July 1, 1943, together with the 
elimination of overtime and bonus wases 
from premium computations, the reduc- 
tion since last July is estimated at be- 
tween 30% and 40%, which on the basis 
of $8,000,000 annual premium, will meen 
a reduction of from $2,500,000 to $3,000.- 
000 per year. Premiums for 1° 2 
amounted to $9,000,000. 

In addition to the current reductio! 
the State Insurance Fund will contin: 
to write compensation insurance at 
below the new manual rate. The ¢ 
creased insurance rate movement start 
by Governor Kerr last June, is expect’: 
to continue and develop further rev'- 
sions in other lines. The Governor state: 
that he would not be satisfied until be 
casualty and fire insurance rates h 
been more equitably adjusted in Okia- 
homa. 
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Lederer on Safety in 
Operation of Airlines 


CONDUCTS AVIATION SESSION 





Tells Safety Congress Airline Manage- 
ment Is Concerned Alike With Safe- 
cuards to Passengers and Employes 





ferome Lederer, chief engineer, Aero 
urance Underwriters and_ general 
hairman of the air transport section of 
the National Safety Council, presided 
wer the special session on prevention 
o: accidents in aviation operations 
March 30, in connection with the an- 
vial safety convention and exposition 
o: the Greater New York Safety Coun- 
ci! at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 


in his introductory remarks, Mr. 
Lederer said the attention of airline 
management has been devoted at all 


times to the attainment of safety in the 
operation of aircraft and the results of 
management’s concentration of effort to 
protect the air traveling public from 
danger speak for themselves. However, 
he said, the airlines are equally con- 
cerned with safety of their employes 
and they have now matured to the point 
where they are on a par with other 
great industries in their efforts to pre- 
vent accidents among ground personnel. 
Saying that the public is not generally 
aware of the thought and effort given 
to safeguard the health and welfare of 
airline employes by most airlines, Mr. 
Lederer continued: 

Accident Prevention Program 

“Free group insurance, retirement in- 
come plans, medical care, suggestion 
award systems and free educational fa- 
cilities are found in air transport opera- 
tions. To this there has been added in 
the past few years the accident preven- 
tion program. The benefits which accrue 
to airline management are the same as 
are enjoyed by every other industry 
which has actively encouraged accident 
prevention. Better employe-management 
relations, better morale, improved effi- 
ciency on the job, less absenteeism. 

“This is further emphasized by the 
thousands of new employes brought on 
by participation in the war effort. 
About 50% of the accidents involved 
employes who had been with the air- 
lines less than three months, according 
to one survey. One company, through 
its safety program, was able to decrease 
its accident frequency by 18% while the 
number of employes increased by 35%. 

“In airline operations personnel safety 
and welfare is closely associated with 
operational safety. A sick mechanic can 
be more hazardous than a sick pilot. 
Also, compensation insurance rates are 
high in aviation; the economic benefits 
of accident prevention among. airline 
personnel is obvious. Furthermore, air- 
line top management recognizes a social 
responsibility for the welfare of its em- 
ployes. 

Has Peculiar Problems 

“Air transport operation has its own 
peculiar problems. The problems of shop 
Salety, it is true, are about the same as 
they are for other industries but there 
are many hazards which are not found 
elsewhere. These include 
the hazards incident to ramp operations 
Which include: the control of automo- 
tive traffic on ramps to avoid accidents 
and to conserve equipment, especially 
the prevention of ramming of aircraft 
by trucks, tractors and other vehicles 
which are used to service or load air- 
crait; the problems which arise when 
employes handle heavy bundles on lad- 
ders while loading aircraft; the danger 
to nealth of employes who constantlv 
Waik from warm hangars into a cold 
atniosphere to service aircraft; the ex- 
posure to lead poisoning from gasoline, 
to lire hazards when aircraft engines 
are being started, to slipping on ice cov- 
ere’ ramps, bumping into obstructions 
Suc’) as air speed tubes and radio masts 
On aircraft; stumbling in the darkness 
of the interior of a ship; asphyxiation 
Ito: fumes while cleaning inside a ship; 
the danger of slipping off wings; of be- 


particularly ° 


ing struck by propellers or by articles 
picked up by propellers; the danger of 
servicing aircraft.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Lederer said that 
ever changing conditions, equipment 
and procedures in airline operation fur- 
nish a challenge to the alertness and 
imagination of safety engineers and the 
possibilities for doing a constructive job 
in accident prevention are tremendous. 





IN VIRGINIA 
The Keystone Mutual 
Pennsylvania has entered 
write casualty lines. 


Casualty of 
Virginia to 


Packwood, Hawley and Hawes 
Head K. C. Sales Congress 


F. Glenn Packwood, manager, south- 
western department, Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Co., at Kansas 
City, Mo., has been selected as general 
chairman of the casualty and_ fidelity 
sales congress to be conducted by the 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Kansas City, May 17. Serving 
with Mr. Packwood as vice chairmen 
are Robert H, Hawley, branch manager 





of the Travelers, and P, H. Hawes of 
Speed Warner, Inc. 

Two meetings of the officers, mem- 
bers of the executive committee and a 
group of advisory agents already have 
been held to inaugurate plans for the 
congress which will be patterned along 


the lines of the successful congress 
held last year, which drew an at- 
tendance of 500 agents from Kansas 


and Missouri. Nationally known speak- 
ers will appear on the program and 
Little Theatre in Municipal Auditorium 
is under contract for the entire day of 
May 17. 











Statement 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1943 





ASSETS 
Cash in Banks 
U.S. Government Bonds . 
Public Utility and Other Bonds 
Stocks 


Total Admitted Assets . 


WILLIS H. BOOTH 
Chairman of the Board 
Sierra Tale Company, Los Angeles 


President 


FREDERICK E. HASLER 


Chairman of the Board 


Chairman and President 


Premiums in Course of Collection 


‘Accrued Interest and Other Assets 


JAMES D. CUNNINGHAM 


Republic Flow Meters Co., Chicago 


Continental Bank & Trust Co., New York 


FREDERICK B. HUFNAGEL 


Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York 


ee 


LIABILITIES | 


$ 651,973.13 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 


3,340,163.63 
Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and Unas- 
109,901.01 signed Funds 397,319.77 
458,247.34 Reserve for Contingencies he i 100,000.00 
Capital — Paid In . . $755,095.00 
10,842.83 Net Surplus . 900,000.00 
8.550.25 SURPLUS AS REGARDS 
——— POLICYHOLDERS . 1,655,095.00 


$4,639,678.19 Total Liabilities 


Nole: Eligible bonds amortized. Other bonds and stocks at convention market value. On the basis of 
December 31, 1943 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, the total admitted assets and unassigned 
funds would be increased by $40,632.24. 


Securities carried at $542,179.61 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


ROBERT P. HOOPER 
Presiden 
Wm. E. Hooper & Sons Con Philadelphia 


REGINALD H. JOHNSON 
Palmer, Dodge, Wilkins & Davis 
Boston 


HATHAWAY G. KEMPER 
Vice President 
American Motorists Ins. Co., Chicago 


HENRY H. LEARNARD 
Presiden 
S. S. Learnard rol Boston 


FRANK F. WINANS 


President of the Corporation, New York 


~ EGE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NINETY-NINE JOHN STREET - 


Reserve for Losses . 


FLETCHER W. ROCKWELL 


City Bank Farmers Trust Co., New York 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


$1,966,543.25 
520,720.17 


- $4,639,678.19 








JAMES L. MADDEN 
Vice President 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
New York 








President 
National Lead Company, New York 


EARLE S. THOMPSON 
President 
American Water Works 
and Electric Co., Inc., New York 


JOHN L. TURNBULL 


Vice President 
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Claim Men Hear Maurice 
Talk on Forged Checks 


N. Y. SURETY FORUM MEETING 





Attorney Says It Is Necessary to De- 
termine Intent of Check Maker to 
Establish Validity of Endorsement 





Stewart Maurice, well known attorney, 
was the guest speaker before a record 
attendance of the members and guests 
of the Surety Company Claim Men’s 
Forum of New York at its meeting on 
March 22, His subject was “Forged 
Checks.” 

C. R. McNamee, attorney in charge 
of the New York claim division of Na- 
tional Surety Corp., presided at the 
meeting and introduced the speaker. Mr. 
McNamee announced that the next 
meeting of the forum will be held April 
5. Wade Bounds of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Co. will preside at the meeting. 
The guest speaker will be Curtiss E. 
Frank of the firm of Hughes, Hubbard 
& Ewing, 1 Wall Street. Mr. Frank is 
a former United States Attorney and at 
the present time is the Mayor of Yon- 
kers. His subject will be “Public Official 
Claims.” 

Irregular Indorsements 

Mr. Maurice discussed the subject of 
checks hearing irregular or questionable 
indorsements which are not conceded 
to be forgeries and advanced the con- 
clusion that the intent of the maker de- 
termines the validitiy of the indorse- 
ment, 

“In deciding whether or not an in- 
dorsement is valid,” he said, “we often 
find it necessary to determine the intent 
of the maker or of the payee of a 
check—an undertaking which presents 
obvious difficulties. Frequently the per- 
son who made or indorsed the check 
is not available for questioning. Fre- 
quently he has such an interest in the 
outcome of the matter as to render his 
testimony of doubtful value. In these 
situations we must determine his intent 
from the circumstances of the case, in 
accordance with rules which the courts 
have laid down from time to time. 

“Many cases arise which do not fall 
into any particular group; and such 
cases must be decided in accordance 
with their own particular facts. For ex- 
ample, it has been held that one may 
commit forgery by the use of one’s own 
name if that name is used with intent 
to deceive. It also has been held that a 
valid indorsement may be made by a 
mark or with figures, if the indorser 
intends to bind himself thereby. It is a 
common practice among factors to in- 
dorse checks with a number, so _ that 
the makers of the check will not know 
that the people with whom they deal 
are selling or pledging their accounts 
receivable.” 

Negotiable Instruments Law 

Mr. Maurice said the negotiable in- 
struments law of New York State pro- 
vides that a forged signature is wholly 
inoperative unless the party against 
whom it is sought to be enforced is 
precluded from asserting the forgery; 
that an instrument is payable to bearer 
when it is payable to the order of a 
fictitious or non-existing person and 
such fact was known to the person 
making it so payable, or when the name 
of the payee does not purport to be the 
name of any person and that an instru- 
ment payable to bearer requires no in- 
dorsement but is negotiated by delivery. 

In the case of a check issued by a 
corporation, he said, the knowledge that 
the payee is a fictitious or non-existing 
person must be the knowledge of the 
corporate officer or agent who affixes his 
signature to the check; where two cor- 
porate officers sign the check, both must 
have such knowledge unless unusual cir- 
cumstances impose a different rule; 
when the pavee is a real person not in- 
tended to have any interest in the 


check, the same rule applies. 
In Illinois and other states, however, 
he said, the rule 


as to fictitious payees 


has been extended and now provides 
that a check is payable to bearer when 
it is payable to the order of a fictitious 
or non-existing person or to a living 
person not intended to have any inter- 
est in it and such fact was known to 
the person making it so payable or to 
his employe or other agent who sup- 
plied the name of the payee. 


Extension Complicates Situation 

“Tt seems to me,” he said, “that this 
extension of the rule complicated rather 
than helped the situation. It frequently 
brings in the question of conflict of 
laws—always a difficult subject—and it 
may create an issue as to what persons 
are agents and employes of the maker 
of the check within the meaning of the 
statute.” 

Mr. Maurice took up the question of 
what law should govern a check drawn 
in Illinois and negotiated in New York 
or vice versa. The New York Court of 
Appeals, he said, has held that the ex- 
tent of obligation of the drawer of a 
check is defined by the instrument itself 
and is fixed at the time of execution in 
accordance with the law of the place of 
execution; that details of performance 
by the bank upon which the check is 
drawn may be determined by the law 
of the place where performance is to 
be made; and that the validity of the 
check, the scope of the order to pay and 
the person authorized by the drawer to 
receive payments are fixed at the in- 
ception of the instrument by the law of 
the place where the instrument has its 
inception. The same court, he said, has 
held that a check has no valid inception 
until delivery—that is, until transfer of 
possession, actual or constructive, from 
one person to another 

“The courts of this state and _ the 
United States Supreme Court,” he con- 
tinued, “have held that the validity of 
a check, the interpretation of the con- 
tract and the incidents of the obliga- 
tion are determined by the law of the 
place where the check is issued. but 
that the validity of a transfer of any 
chattel, including a negotiable instru- 
ment, brought into a country with the 
consent of the owner is governed by the 
laws of that country.” 


Status of Agent or Employe 

Mr. Maurice said he finds little in any 
reported cases to help to determine what 
persons are agents or employes within 
the meaning of the Illinois law and he 
expressed the opinion that each case 
will be governed by its own facts. He 
said the question has been discussed at 
length in two California decisions, one 
state and one Federal, and that in one 
of these cases it was held that the 
knowledge of an accountant employed 
by the Government was sufficient to 
make the check payable to bearer even 
though the accountant did not sign the 
check 

“Thus it would seem,” he said, “that 
the California courts are adopting the 
Tilinois rule, without waiting for the 
legislature to change the statute.” 

In the matter of checks payable to 
impostors with whom the maker of the 
check has had face to face dealings, he 
said the New York State courts have 
held for many vears that one who deals 
personally with another and_ delivers 
property to him is presumed to have in- 
tended. to deal with the person thus 
identified by sight and hearing: that 
deception or mistake as to identity of 
the person makes no difference, and 
that the same rule is applicable whether 
the thing delivered to the impostor is 
non-negotiable property or a negotiable 
instrument. r 

He auoted from the decision of the 
New York Court of Apneals in Halsey 
v. Bank of New York & Trust Co., in 
which the court held that “although one 
mav be deceived as to the name of the 
man with whom he is dealing. if he 
dealt with and intended to deal with the 
visible nerson before him the check mav 
pronerlv he indorsed bv the impostor.” 

Tn a later case, he said. Cohen v. Lin 
coln Savings Bank of Brooklyn, in an 
oninion that appears to him inconsistent 
with the Halsey case, the court refused 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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This claims manager for the last 10 years 
has been head of a claim dept. with an 
outstanding reputation. Some 60,000 lia- 
bility and personal injury claims crossed 
his desk every year. This man has definite 
executive ability. 
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N. Y. State Insurance Fund 


Reply to Schaefer Article 
New York, March 27, 1944. 

Editor The Eastern Underwriter: An 
article in The Eastern Underwriter of 
March 3, 1944, written by E. Paul Schaefer 
and cagtionsd “Schaefer Gives Views on 
State Fund and Compensation,” has 
prompted me to prepare a summary of the 


State Fund’s position in Workmen’s Com- 
pensation field and its achievements dur- 
ing three decades, in reply to some state- 
ments he made. One of them was this: 

The fund was established primarily to permit 
the coverage required by law, where the risk 
was not acceptable to the private carrier due ro 
poor experience, 

There is nothing written or implied in 
the law to indicate that the State Fund 
was created to insure only those risks un- 
acceptable to private carriers. On the con- 
trary, the record testifies to the fact that 
the legislature had no such concern about 
guaranteeing profits to private carriers. It 
was intended that the State Insurance 
Fund insure every employer who desired 
to avail himself of the advantages offered 
by the Fund. 

The State Fund was created by the leg- 
islature with a specific mission of service 
to industry and labor. As to all business— 
good and bad—the State Fund was enjoined 
by legislative mandate “to furnish insur- 
ance at the lowest possible rates consistent 
with the maintenance of a solvent fund 
and of reasonable reserves and surplus.” 
I: was the intent of the legislature thirty 
years ago to establish the State Fund as 
the sole vehicle for Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion insurance. Only after strong impor- 
tunities had been registered by the private 
carriers were they permitted to participate 
in the underwriting of this form of cover- 
age 

The wisdom of the legislature in creating 
the State Fund as the first and principal 
means of providing Compensation coverage 
has been justified by the State Fund’s 
record of service to industry. Witness the 
unprecedented and almost universal cancel- 
lation by private insurance carriers of pol- 
icies covering industries subject to the dust 
hazard when the All-Inclusive Occupational 
Disease Act became effective in 1935. The 
haven of coverage provided by the State 
Fund for these employers was responsible 
for retaining within the state the conduct 
of industries that might otherwise have 
gone out of business, or might have been 
forced to remove their enterprises into a 
neighboring state. The interests of labor 
in New York State were served ‘at the 
same time through the preservation of 
employment in these industries, 

Insurance underwriters concerned more 
with the hasic elements of financial sta+ 
bility and reasonable rates which an in- 
dustry can bear under a compulsory Work- 
men’s Compensation law than they are 
with profits either to organizations or to 
individuals unanimously attest to the fact 
that problem industries may be insured 
under uniformly satisfactory conditions 
only through a State Fund administered 
under a legislative mandate. Logically, the 
State Fund must write its fair share of 
good business as a complement to the 
business rejected or cancelled by private 
carriers. Unless this balance is maintained 
it is obvious that in but a short time: the 
state’s taxpayers would be obliged to ‘sub- 
sidize the State Fund in the writing of the 
unprofitable business in order that private 
insurance carriers might enjoy the profits 
from insuring the favorable business. * * * 

Mr: Schaefer also says: 

Its very plan of operation is enough to indi- 
cate that if it were monopolistic, in the hands 
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of incompetent civil service employes, the pattern 
it would take is very evident. 

The State Fund has never asked that it 
be made the exclusive carrier of Work- 
men’s Compensation in this state. Those 
concerned in the well-being of the state’s 
industry have taken the position that out 
of good clean competition a better stand- 
ard of service might be developed. That 
competition should contemplate for the 
State Fund the counterpart in the repre- 
sentation before the insuring public which 
now permits the private carriers to bring 
their message to all employers in every 
city, town and hamlet of the state. There- 
fore, if there be any competitive advantage 
in the field of Workmen’s Compensation, 
obviously it lies with the private carriers 
rather than with the State Fund whose 
zealous fulfillment of its mission in pro- 
viding industry with complete protection 
under the law at the lowest net cost is so 
frequently obscured—and often misrepre- 
sented. 

As to the assertion of “incompetent civ- 
il service employes,” the record of the 
State Fund in meeting its obligations 
speaks for itself. Its personnel of more 
than 1,300 has subordinated its Civil Serv- 
ice status to that of conscientiously pro- 
viding an efficient service to both industry 
and labor. Its personnel and organization 
will compare favorably with that of anv 
insurance carrier in the casualty ficld. 
Some index to the contribution made by 
the State Fund personnel. to the well-being 
of the Compensation field is found in 
the satisfactory coverage afforded 45,100 
industries employing more than 1,000,000 
workmen; its assets of more than $30,- 
000,000, and its savings to industry of the 
state of more than $80,000,000 in costs. 
Mr. Schaefer also says: 

Tt must not be forgotten that in the early days 
of the Fund, its deficits were made up ou! 0 
taxation, and in its early days it was far {rom 
being healthy financially, 

At no time in its history was the state 
ever required to make up a deficit of the 
State Insurance Fund. The State Fund 
started from scratch, without capital or 
surplus. Only during the first two years 
of its operation was it subsidized as to 
its operating expenses. After June 30, 
1916, and during the twenty-eight .v irs 
since that time, the State Fund has paid 
every dollar of expense out of its own 
income. But at all times the State Find 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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Bradford Gill Became Insurance Man 
As Result of Track Meet Encounter 


New Firm Member of Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard, Na- 
tionally-Known Chicago Agency, Is Chicago University 
Alumnus; Leader in Local Agents’ Association 


Spencer Welton, 
Peripatetic Vice President 


When a great general agency, long 
established and nationally known, an- 
nounces that its firm membership has 
been augmented, immediate and wide- 
spread interest is manifested in insur- 
ance circles country wide. 

Concurrently there is general desire 
for a more intimate and extended biog- 
raphy of the new firm member than is 
revealed in the printed factual statement 
custom prescribes for such announce- 
inents. 

The case in point has to do with the 
agency of Moore, Case, Lyman & Hub- 
bard, of Chicago, now in its eighty-fifth 
vear of existence, and the new firm 
member is Bradford Gill, who withdrew 
from the agency firm of Gilbert & Gill 
to associate himself with the other in- 
surance leaders who comprise lis new 
affiliation. 

New England Ancestry 

Bradford Gill, though a native of 
bustling Columbus, Ohio, has in his 
bearing the quiet dignity which is the 
heritage of a proud New England an- 
cestry. No less than three of his mater- 
nal forebears were governors of Rhode 
Island and his given name “Bradford” 
is an authentic acknowledgment of his 
direct descent from the Mayflower and 
Rhode Island governors who made the 
name illustrious. 

A portrait of great-great-gr andfather 
Governor Charles Collins, painted by the 
famed Gilbert Stuart, hangs now in the 
Gill home at Evanston, Ill. A great- 
uncle on the maternal side, L. Bradford 
Prince, was Chief Justice and _ later 
twice Governor of New Mexico. 

Mr. Gill’s mother was of Flushing, 
Long Island, descended of a_ family 
prominent in Revolutionary days and 
where Mr, Gill even now owns a por- 
tion of the old family property where 
the Prince family established and ma‘n- 
tained the first scientific horticultural 
gardens in America. 

Inventor and Industrialist 

His grandfather Gill, a native of Bos- 
ton, who was a leading inventor and in- 
dustrialist of his time, was a builder of 
railroad cars and was much ahead of 
his era in that he owned his source of 
material, operating his own coal and 
iron mines, blast furnaces, timber for- 
ests and lumber mills. 

3radford Gill’s father, though trained 
for the law at Yale, entered the family 
business and is said to have designed 
and built the first refrigerator cars. 

As an engineer, he planned and pro- 
moted the building of a tunnel under 
the East River, where the Pennsylvania 
tunnels were later built. However, he 
was best known for his interest in edu- 


cating young people in civic affairs 
through the School City. 
A Conscientious Student 
Bradford Gill attended public school 


at Columbus, where he was pronounced 
an earnest, conscientious student. 

He took part in track events and for 
a hobby took up stamp collecting 

In 1906 he entered the University of 
Chicago and became a member of Delta 
Upsilon fraternity. 

He was on the Junior College Coun- 
ci! and in other activities, and in his 


senior year became class treasurer and 

was appointed a university marshal 

which indicates to the initiated that he 

was an honor member of his class. 
Went to New Mexico 

After graduating: in 1910 with a 
Bachelor of Science degree, the young 
man went to New Mexico where he 
spent some months, first on a_ sheep 
ranch and later in the employ of a tim- 
ber company. 

Then feeling that the time had come 
to set about the business of establish- 
ing himself in whatever field of en- 
deavor was to shape his future career, 
he returned to Chicago, 

Arriving there he found Professor 
Charles E. Merriam, who had served as 
alderman in the University District, had 
decided to campaign for the mayoralty 
on a platform of civic betterment and 
that undertaking being wholly in line 
with the Gill conviction, enlisted his 
earnest support. 

The opposing machine candidate was 
victorious but Bradford Gill, then as 
now, avid to increase his store of gen- 
eral information, counted his lesson in 
practical politics as a fair return for his 
investment of time and energy. 

Enters Insurance Business 

His introduction into the insurance 
business was the purely fortuitous re- 
sult of acting on a committee of the 
annual interscholastic track meet, pre- 
sided over by Alonzo Stagg, then ‘athle- 
tic director of the University of Chi- 
cago. 

A former classmate asked his friend 
Gill what he intended to do by way of 
a career and when the young man quite 
candidly admitted that he didn’t know, 
the classmate suggested a meeting with 
George A. Gilbert, who then headed 
the Chicago office of the Employers’ 
Liability Assurance Corp. 

An appointment for an interview was 
promptly made and the resulting talk 
so enthused both principals that young 
Gill immediately hung up his hat and 
went to work as an office broker, re- 
maining there four years. 

With Fred S. James 

Then he went into the agency of Fred 
S. James, where he operated as a 
broker until 1922, when the firm of Gill, 
Linsley & Middleton was organized, 
which was followed in 1924, by a con- 
solidation with Charles R. Gilbert, son 
of George A, Gilbert and a college class- 
mate, becoming the agency of G'lbert 
& Gill. 

In the following two decades the part- 
ners and one time college-mates, firmly 
established themselves in the Chicago 
insurance field and earned and enjoyed 
an enviable reputation as alert, progres- 
sive and highly proficient insurance 
technicians in the handling of general 
lines. 

Works with Association 

In this period of substantial business 
growth the identity of Bradford Gill, 
the individual, was being more and more 
unpressed upon the insurance com 
munity through the medium of his un- 
ostentatious but active participation in 
the constructive work of the Chicago 
Insurance Agents’ Association. 

In 1934 he became a director of that 





BRADFORD GILL 


association and shortly thereafter secre- 
tary, in which capacity he served for 
seven years, when he was unanimously 
selected as chairman and is now in his 
third term, the first to be so honored. 

Remembering the caliber of associa- 
tion membership, this bears eloquent 
testimony to Mr. Gill’s standing in the 
insurance field and to the respect ac- 
corded his judgment by this group of 
leading agents. 

Essentially Modest Man 

While the appraising eye finds Mr. 
Gill essentially a modest man, that re- 
luctance to obtrude himself is the hall- 
inark of innate dignity and of courteous 
deference to the insistently articulate 
and is rarely mistaken for anything 
else. 

If there is, perhaps, on occasion a 
suggestion of taciturnity which is the 
rightful heritage of his New England 
ancestry, there is no lack of clear 
thinking and straightforward speech 
when the time is opportune, 

Tt has been said of Bradford Gill that 


his mind has a chance to work because. 


his tongue does not too frequently in- 
terrupt his train of thought, a happy 
state worthy of emulation. Studious by 
nature and both fascinated and absorbed 
by his chosen profession, he has delib- 
erately excluded extraneous interests. 
Long ago he did serve as a director and 
also as chairman of the house commit- 
tee of the Chicago City Club. 

He moves contentedly at the moment 
in an orbit which comprehends chiefly 
his office and his new and impressive 
home at Evanston, III, a pleasant North 
Shore suburb of Chicago. 

He continues, however, subject to re- 
current attacks of philatelic fever as a 
result of which his stamp collection has 
attained such impressive proportions 
that the informed refer to it with the 
respect accorded outstanding achieve- 
ment, 

Appreciation of Music 

Mr. Gill has an appreciation of music 
which he indulges through the medium 
of symphony concerts and with special 
enthusiasm at the summer opera and 
concerts at celebrated Ravinia near his 
home. 

He is fond of books, particularly those 
which relate to travel, preferring, so he 
says, that vicarious method of visiting 
far countries and remote peoples to the 
fatigue and discomfort of long journeys 
abroad when they were possible. 

Mrs. Gill, a charming and_ talented 
French woman, was born at Geneva, 
Switzerland, summer home of her par- 
ents, an old Huguenot family of Lyons, 
France, 

Her father was a member of the 
Grand Council of State of France and 
an honorary citizen of Geneva, and an 
uncle was head of the International Red 
Cross during World War 

Finds Business Intriguing 

Bradford Gill is unhesitating in his 

declaration he would again select insur- 
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ance as a career if he were given op- 
portunity and choice. 

He finds the business both intriguing 
and satisfying in its every aspect and 
foresees for it further and greater 
growth and participation in our national 
life in each year to come. 

He believes that the young insurance 
workers of today have unparalleled op- 
portunity to firmly establish themselves 
in a business which has dignity, which 
performs a vital public service and in 
which the rewards are adequate for 
work well done. 

While he is of the opinion that an 
insurance education is best gained 
through individual study and _ practical 
experience, he strongly endorses and 
gives active support to approved insur- 
ance courses, lectures and study groups, 
which he would like to have available to 
every earnest young man and woman. 

It is Mr, Gill’s profound conviction 
that a thing worth doing at all deserves 
continuous and wholehearted support 
until the objective is attained and he 
has no respect whatever for those indi- 
viduals who content themselves with 
perfunctory support of any undertak- 
ing, however worthy, to which they lend 
their names. 

So it may be concluded that the Gill 
contributions to the further growth of 
the great agency of which he is now a 
firm member will be many and impor- 
tant and that the partnership will ‘c- 
dound to the benefit and enhance tiie 
prestige of all concerned. 

And Bradford Gill, looking down from 
his present eminence to that event ‘tl 
day at Stagg Field, can scarcely help 
reflecting, modest as he is, that the loug 
narrow patch up, beaten by his own 
feet, now marks an avenue of opp r- 
tunity for ambitious young men who «*e 
willing to pay the price of success in 
study, unremitting industry and det: r- 
mination. 

Those are the tools with which ‘ie 
made the path—those are the only to Is 
with which the heights can be reaclicd 
and held. 
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Orlando Honors Hays With 
City’ s Golden Deeds Award. 


Walter L. Hays, founder and president 
of the American Fire & Casualty Co., 
Orlando, Fla., has been presented with 
Orlando’s Golden Deeds Award for 
“outstanding and meritorious accom- 








Alan Anderson, Orlando, Fla. 
WALTER L. HAYS 


plishments beyond the call of duty,” for 
the year 1943. This award is made an- 
nually under sponsorship of the Orlando 
Exchange Club.and presentation of the 
award was made at an all-civic luncheon 
at the chamber of Commerce, March 22. 
The selection committee for the award 
is composed of business and civic lead- 
ers, who chose Mr. Hays on the basis 
of the following achievements: 

He originated “Pearl Harbor Day,” 
bringing Orlando national recognition 
when $600,000 in small denomination 
bonds was sold. 

He managed the 1943 Red Cross cam- 
paign and in 1942 was five-county chair- 
man of the United Service Organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Hays reorganized the Orlando and 
Central Florida Boy Scout Councils. He 
worked untiringly to get cattle off the 
Florida highways, thereby saving the 
lives of many motorists; he was one of 
the original promoters of the Orlando 
air base, was among the first advocates 
of a direct airline from Miami to New 
York, with a stop at Orlando, and was 
a passenger on the first commercial trip 
through Orlando. He has headed the 
Orlando Chamber of Commerce drives 
many times and represented Orlando as 
a director at the 1939 New York World’s 
Fair, 

He has served as president of the 
Orlando Kiwanis Club and Greater Or- 
lando Chamber of Commerce, was chair- 
man of the “Every American Canvass” 
of 1942 and has been notable for his 
training of young men of the city in 
Civic activities. 





Forged Checks 
(Continued from Page 34) 


to apply the face to face doctrine be- 
cause there had been no previous deal- 
ings between the impostor and_ the 
maker of the check. This decision was 
lar ‘rom unanimous as two judges dis- 
Sent-d and one judge did not vote. 

_lna later case, Mohr v. Lawyers Trust 
Co., involving the same impostor who 
hgured in the Cohen case, the court held 
that the plaintiff did not intend to de- 
liver the check to the impostor and that 
as @ result the indorsement of the check 
Was not a forgery although made by 
Sucl impostor for the purpose of accom- 
nent of a fraudulent design. 

In conelusion, Mr, Maurice summed 
up his finding with respect to checks 
Pavable to fictitious payees and checks 
Pay: ble to impostors, as follows: 

With respect to both kinds of paper, 


Casualty-Surety Night 
(Continued from Page 31) 


impression in telling about post-war ex- 


pansion of the aviation industry. He 
painted a rosy picture at first, then 
spoke realistically of difficulties that 


may be encountered. His main point was 
that local agents should prepare now to 


develop this market and to become 
known in their communities as aviation 
insurance specialists. He declared: 


“Surest way to convince an agent is to 
show him figures. In 1941 there was 10 
million dollars worth of aviation cover- 
age written in U.S.A. Did your office 
get any?” 

Mr. Partridge offered a six-point program to 
agents anxious to develop this market: qd) Read 
a good aviation magazine; (2) associate with 
pilots and hangar flyers; join the Civil Air 
Patrol; (3) contact local airport managers and 
owners; (4) solicit aviation accident insurance; 
(5) learn about aviation insurance; (6) build 
up prospect list of those interested in aviation, 
now or in the future. 


The pending agency qualification bill 
in legislature was discussed at length 
with Richard Wyckoff, Jos. M. Byrne 
Co., Inc., reporting as chairman of legis- 
lative committee. He was hopeful that 
the bill will be signed but denlored the 
fact that agents of the state have been 
slow in telling their assemblymen and 
senators that the measure is worthwhile 
and “in the public interest.” Arthur 
Zimmerman, Moffatt Agency; W. A. 
Schaefer, of Schaefer Co. and Herbert 
L. Brooks, Byrne Co., all backed up Mr. 
Wyckoff’s plea for agency support of 
the bill. 

Mr. Wyckoff then told about the li- 
brary project now under way which will 
enable insurance people of Newark and 
vicinity to have a central source—at the 
commercial branch of the Public Library 
—where they can go for insurance in- 
formation and research. This is one of 
the most worthwhile projects of the 
Essex County association and support 
of it was urged. 

Work of the Newark survey commit- 
tee, headed by W. A. Schaefer, is at a 
“standstill due to manpower shortages 
and lack of definite information as to 
what properties the city owns. Mr. 
Schaefer so reported. Leonard Fuchs, 
fire prevention chairman of both the as- 
sociation and Newark Safety Council, 
urged support of a semi-annual cleanup 
week beginning May 8 He made the 
point that interest in community safety 
is excellent public relations for local 
agents. He would like to see the Na- 
tional Board’s book “Fire Prevention 
Education” installed in New Jersey 
schools. 

Herbert L. Brooks, as executive com- 
mittee chairman, state association, rep- 
resented President Ed. F. Walton who 
could not attend. 


OKLA. A. & H. MEETING 

The meeting of the Oklahoma Acci- 
dent & Health Association, scheduled for 
March 27, has been postponed, and 
tentatively set for April 10. Travis T. 
Wallace, president, Great American Re- 
serve Life of Dallas, Tex. will be the 
speaker. 


ST. PAUL WOMEN ENTERTAIN 

Bosses’ night will be observed April 
12 by the St. Paul Association of In- 
surance Women. It will be a dinner at 
the St. Paul Athletic Club. On April 18 


the association will give a card party. 











the intent of the maker determines the 
validity of the indorsement. The drawer 
of a check who intends to make the 
instrument payable to a fictitious payee, 
actually makes it payable to bearer. The 
drawer of a check who makes it payable 
to an impostor with whom he has been 
dealing, cannot complain if the check is 
indorsed by the impostor in his as- 
sumed name. : 

“Except where the question of con- 
flict of laws is evolved, the rule is com- 
paratively simple and well established. 
Once we find the intent of the maker 
of the instrument, we have little diffi- 


culty in applying the law and deter- 
mining whether or not the indorsement 
is valid.” 


R. L. Goodale to Marines; 
Father to Pinch Hit For Him 


Boston 
Accident, is 


Robert L. 
branch 


Goodale, manager, 
Preferred 
April 7 when he will 
S. Marines. 


this company in Boston for the past ten 


office, 
leaving civilian life 


join the U. As manager of 


vears and with the Preferred since 1929, 
Mr. Goodale has been a factor in New 
England insurance circles. Apart from 
his managerial duties for the company 
he has been active in association affairs. 
He is a former “major domo” of the 
Casualty Managers Association of 
ton; has held various offices with the 
Massachusetts Casualty Underwriters 
Association, and has been a hard work- 
er in several Boston community fund 
drives. Mr. Goodale is married and has 
three children. 

During Mr. Goodale’s absence on mili- 
tary duty, the Boston office will be su- 
pervised by his father, Percy A. Good- 
ale, former branch manager of the com- 
pany in Boston, who was taken into the 
Preferred’s home office in New York 
ten years ago when his son succeeded 
him as Boston manager. 

In returning to Boston to pinch hit for 
his son, Percy Goodale keeps alive the 
father and son tradition in the Goodale 
family. For several years Percy and Bob 
were among the top-notch “Father and 
Son” golf combinations and were fre- 
quent tournament winners. 


30s- 








E. W. MUENZ 25th ANNIVERSARY 

Emil W. Muenz, assistant to A. F. 
Connolly, manager, compensation under- 
writing department, New York offices. 
Globe Indemnity, celebrated his twenty- 
fifth anniversary with the company 
March 28. He was the guest of honor at 
a luncheon in the officers’ dining room, 
150 William St. suilding, and received 
war bonds as an anniversary gift. 


State F nd Replies 


(Continued from Page 34) 





has been financially sound, serving as a 
standard of what security in the Work- 
men’s Compensation field should be, just 
as it has served throughout the years as 
a barometer cf cost—a measuring stick 
of what the tax in the torm of Work- 
men’s Compensation premiums should be. 

Another statement by Mr, Schaefer: 

There has come to my attention at various 
times such factors as unfair practices by the 
rund in its rating among its own policyholders. 
That is, there are favored classifications, such 
as municipalities and their subdivision as against 
the corporate or individual employer. Even 
within the class of municipalities there is a 
favoritism, shown to such employers, of which 
the Fund holds bonds issued by such munict- 
pality. 

The State Fund challenges anyone to 
prove the truth of this. The Fund treats 
all employers and all industries, including 
municipalities and their political subdivi- 
sions, in accordance with rating plans pro- 
mulgated and adopted by its Commissioners 
pursuant to legislative mandate. These 
plans are public property. No favoritism 
obtains in the underwriting of its policies. 
The underwriting of the State Fund is cer- 
tainly in no way confused with its invest- 
ment functions. : ; 

The State Fund is examined as fre- 
quently and as thoroughly by the Insur- 
ance Department of New York State as 
are private companies. Such examinations 
are made pursuant to Section 99 of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law, and_ the 
Insurance Department inquires into the in- 
vestments and the adequacy of the reserves 
of the State Fund. But at the same time 
there is voluntarily made available to the 
Superintendent of Insurance for examina- 
tion all its rating plans and underwriting 
procedure, Another fact: the cost of such 
examinations by the Insurance Department 
is paid from income received from State 
Fund policyholders. 

Mr. Schaefer further states: 

Another very unfair practice is that the State 
Industrial Commission which controls and op- 
erates the State Fund, likewise sits on all the 
cases coming before it for hearing. It is im- 
possible not to believe that under such a pro- 

cedure there is a prejudice in favor of te 





CHANGES IN MANUFACTURERS 

Garner to Home Office as Agency Su- 

perintendent Succeeding Evleth, Who 
Takes Charge of Syracuse Office 

The appointment of George H. Gar- 
ner as superintendent of agents is an- 
nounced by W. Stanley Kite, president 
of Manufacturers Casualty and Manu- 
facturers Fire Cos. Mr. Garner goes di- 
rect to the Philadelphia home office 
from the mid-west territory where he 
has been executive special agent for the 
past year. 

Mr. Garner succeeds 
Evleth, who, at his own 
been assigned to the New 
territory, exclusive of the 
City metropolitan area, as 
the Syracuse office, succeeding Wesley 
Fk. Brewer, resigned. This office has 
been expanded to supervise operations 
for both the casualty and fire companies. 

By p~eosnearetadl RESIGNS 

T. J. McDermott, manager, New York 
oleae Manufacturers Casualty and Man 
ufacturers Fire, has tendered his 
lation to the company and it has been 
accepted with regret. Pending appoint 
ment of a successor, W. Shepherd 
Drewry, secretary of both companies, is 
in charge of the New York office. As 
sistant manager is Peter*C. Waldeck 
who has a following among the 
brokers. 
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JAS. FITZSIMMONS DEAD 
James Fitzsimmons, senior accountant 
of Joseph Froggatt & Co., Inc., who was 


stationed in the New York head oifice, 
died last Tuesday. He had been in poor 
health for some months. Mr. Fitzsim- 


mons had previously served as assistant 
manager of the company in Philadelphia. 
A veteran of World War | he was 
severely gassed in A. FE. F. combat duty 
and never completely recovered from the 
effects. Mr. Fitzsimmons is survived by 
his widow and three children. 


Fund and against the private carrier * * * and 


if it is to compete with the private carrier, tnen 
the records of the State Industrial Commission 
be denied the Fund, to desist in the future use 
of such records to solicit at the known ex- 
piration date of the policies issued in the state 

The State Insurance Fund is attached 
to the Labor Department pursuant to Sec- 
tion 76 of the law. The only link existing 
between the administration of the State 
Industrial Commission and that of the 
State Fund is that the State Industrial 
Commissioner, by virtue of his office, serves 
as one of the nine commissioners admin- 
istering the Fund (Section 77). Eight 
other commissioners are appointed by the 
Governor by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate from the 45,000 policy- 
holders of the State Fund. It is a condi- 
tion requisite to appointment that they 
must be employers or executive officers 
of employers insured in the Fund. 

Industry itself therefore constitutes the 
administration of the State Insurance Fund. 
It is, therefore, difficult to imagine how 
a prejudice in favor of the State Fund 
with respect to the hearing of cases that 
come before the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bureau can be influenced nuder these cir 
cumstances. Certain it is that no records 
of the State Industrial Commissioner are 
available to the State Fund which are not 
available in an equal degree to any private 
insurance carrier. 

It is perhaps more than significant that 
some 3,000 insurance brokers in this state 
are listed as the authorized representa- 
tives of industries insured in the Fund 
To the extent that this great segment of 
the brokerage field has embraced a service 
to industry by collaborating in the placing 
of insurance in the State Fund, . withgut 
remuneration of any kind from the State 
Fund, there is a commendable realization 
of the fact that a Workmen’s Compensa 
tion Law was never intended to be a 
vehicle of profits to either organizations 
or to individuals, but rather a medium 
for providing social beneficences to the 
injured workman and his dependents at a 
reasonable cost to industry and the con- 
suming public. 

LOUIS BUFFLER, 
Assistant Director, 
New York State Insurance Fund 
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Continental Casualty Organizes 
“Million Dollar Pioneer Club” 
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“Million Dollar Pioneer Club” of 

intermediate accident and health di- 
vision of the Continental Casualty has 
awarded memberships to 144 of its out- 
standing accident and health producers 
throughout the United States according to 
\ssistant to Vice President Armand Som- 
mer, manager of the division. 

Many of the members enjoy national 
reputations because of their records in the 
accident and health field, either as man- 
agers or as personal producers, They were 
given evidence of their membership in the 
club in the form of gold engraved cards 
and appropriate certificates for display. 

“By its very nature,” explained Mr. 
Sommer, “the Million Dollar Pioneer Club 
is unique in that membership roles of the 
organization were opened and closed the 
same day. Naturally the intermediate di- 
vision will continue to add new agents to 
its field force, but none ever can replace 


\ new 


the highly trained pioneers who placed our 
division in such a preeminent position in 
such a short time.” 


Division Expands Rapidly 


Though it is one of the youngest units 
of the several divisions that make up Con- 
tinental’s A. & H. department, the inter- 
mediate division is expanding so rapidly 
that it measures its premium income with 
a millon dollar yardstck. It made a sub- 
stantial contribution in 1943 to the in- 
crease which carried Continental’s A. & H. 
premium volume to $13,200,000. 

“So long as the national wealth remains 
as high as it is,” commented Mr. Sommer, 
“personal protection premiums will continue 
to increase. More people are working for 
ligher salaries than ever before; there- 
fore, the widespread need for income pro- 
tection and hospitalization becomes in- 


creasingly important.” 





San Antonio A. & H. Officers 


lhe San Antonio (Tex.) Association 
f Health & Accident Underwriters has 
heen organized with more than twenty- 
five members and has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: president, Francis C. 
Sullivan, American Hospital & Life; 
vice president, H. F. Andrew, Business 


Men’s Assurance; secretary-treasurer, 
Paul E. Sheppard, C. A. Bernaud 
Agency; executive committee: M. L. 


Edwards, H. F. 


Nassauer, 


Elmer J. 
Ziger, 


Monahan, 
Ballew, Dan 
©. D, Harlan. 


A. & H. Men in illic 
Elect Schuchardt President 


EK. C. Schuchardt, Loyalty Group, was 
elected president of the Baltimore As- 
sociation of Accident & Health Under- 
writers at its recent annual meeting, 
succeeding C. R. DeWitz. Other officers 
are: vice president, Harry Prevost; 
treasurer, Ralph Frazier (re-elected) ; 
H. C. Benner, secretary. William Wash- 


( merce 


burn and William A. Weech were 
elected to the executive committee. 
Plans for the forthcoming sales con- 


gress were discussed at the meeting. It 
will be held in Baltimore, April 18, and 
details of the program will be = an- 
nounced later. 


Emerson Davis Agcy. Names 
Cureton Agency Supervisor 


Emerson Davis, head of the Emerson 
Davis Agency at Dallas, Texas rep- 
the Inter-Ocean Casualty 
Co., of Cincinnati, announces the ap- 
pointment af Allen M. Cureton as 
supervisor in charge of the 
monthly premium business for the state 
of Texas, with headquarters at the state 
office of the agency in Dallas. 

Mr. Cureton has been district mana- 
ger for the Inter-Ocean at Nacogdo- 
ches, Texas, and during the past year 
he has built a personal premium ac- 
count of $6,000 and has marked success 
in recruiting and training other sales- 
men. 


resentative of 


agency 





OMAHA A. & H. ELECTION 


Robert A. Bleicher has been elected 
president of the Omaha Association of 
Accident & Health Underwriters. Other 
officers are James O'Neil, vice president, 
and A. J, Baratta, secretary- -treasurer. 
Board members are L. J. Marcotte, 
chairman, A. L. Hobbs, Harold Diers, 
C. W. Leeman, J. Earl Thompson and 
Lloyd Keenan. The association tripled 
its membership in 1943. 


ANNUAL MEETING IN JUNE 





Personal A. & H. Bureau’s Program in 
Charge of John F. Lydon; Affair to be 
Held in N. Y. City; Quarterly Meeting 

The Bureau of Personal Accident & 
Health Underwriters at its quarterly 
joint committee meeting in New York 
March 23 decided to hold its annual 
meeting the third or fourth week in June 
and in New York City. John F. Lydon, 
Ocean Accident, was named chairman of 
the committee on arrangements. Pre- 
sumably the underwriting forum discus- 
sion, which has proved so popular at re- 
cent annual meetings, will be given again 
this year and, if so, it will be in charge 
of L. M. Willson, Century Indemnity 
and Standard Surety & Casualty. 

Members of the four major commit- 
tees of the bureau governing, under- 
writing, manual and statistical—partici- 
pated in the quarterly meeting discus- 
sion. Uppermost of interest were studies 
being conducted by the underwriting 
committee into present and post-war 
problems of the A. & H. business, which 
are in charge of Logan Bidle, Aetna 
Life & Affiliated Companies, chairman 
of this committee. A further report on 
his committee’s findings will be present- 
ed at the annual meeting. 

One of the recent innovations in ac- 
cident insurance policies—the depend- 
ent’s rider—figured only briefly in the 
discussion. Some underwriters feel that 
present rates being charged for this 
rider are too low and that until they are 
raised “it will be a losing propositioy.’ 
Principal companies now writing this 
rider are London Guarantee, Phoenix In- 
demnity, Home Indemnity, Loyalty 
Group companies and Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity. Reportedly they are writing 
in New York State at present and are 
filing the rider for approval in other 
states. . 








NEIL J. BROWN ANNIVERSARY 


Head of Hartford A. & I. Personal Acci- * 


dent Department 26 Years with Com- 
pany; Native of Scotland 

Neil J. Brown, assistant secretary in 

charge of the personal accident depart- 

ment at the home office of the Hartford 

Accident & Indemnity Co., is this week 





y 





NEIL J. BROWN 


celebrating the completion of his twen- 
ty-fifth year of service as a member of 
the Hartford Accident staff. 

Mr. Brown joined the company in 
1919, beginning as a clerk. Later he 
served as claim adjuster and claim ex- 
aminer, and then as accident insurance 
underwriter until his appointment as 
superintendent of the personal accident 
department in July, 1940. He was elected 
an assistant secretary of the company 
in June, 1941 

Born in Scotland on February 7, 1900, 
Mr. Brown came to the United States 
as a boy. He was educated at public 
and private schools in Maine and Con- 
necticut. He is a member of the Wind- 
sor Club and a 32nd Degree Mason. 





QNLY TIME BUILD: 


Confidence 


Through all the years—since it 
started business 22 years ago—'ie 
Pennsylvania Casualty Company | a8 
fulfilled every obligation to age: 
and policyholders alike. 


It has always strived to serve its 
agents better so they in turn may 
better serve policyholders. The 
Pennsylvania Casualty Company has 
a unique incentive to render the 
best possible co-operation to its 
agents. It helps agents serve more 
efficiently for their own benefit, as 
well as to policyholders. 


That is why the Pennsylvania Casu- 
alty Company, under the capable 
management of capable men, en- 
joys the greatest confidence of 
agents everywhere. 


Valuable Agency Franchises 
opening soon 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CASUALTY COMPANY 


First National Bank Building 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 











CAB Aviation Report 


(Continued from Page 31) 


surance market seems to be sufficiently 
possessed of assets at this time to han- 
dle both direct and reinsurance busi- 
ness. The report noted, however, that 
American aviation underwriters have re- 
lied heavily upon foreign sources for 
their reinsurance but made the interest- 
ing observation that American concerns 
not now underwriting aviation risks are 
now becoming interested. This would 
indicate that new groups are “in the 
making” such as the one which report- 
edly was being started on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The board said it was important to the 
future development of American intern: itional 
air cargo services that insurance be av: ailable 
on American flag carriers at rates which com 
pare favorably to those of foreign carriers 

“Another point to be considered,” the board 
observed, “is that international insurance rela- 
tionships may serve as the medium for trans- 
mission abroad of information which ca: be 
used by foreign interests to the detriment of 
foreign commerce or perhaps even to our Na- 
tional security.” 


APPOINT MELVILLE F. HARRIS 








New Maryland Manager of National 
Liberty and Home Indemnity Active in 
Insurance Organizations in Baltimore 

Melville F. Harris has been appointed 
manager of the National Liberty In- 
surance Co. of America and the Home 
Indemnity Co. for the state of Mary- 
land, it was announced this week. 
Mr. Harris, who was formerly branch 
manager of the Ohio Casualty Insurance 
Co., will assume his new post April 
and will be located in the National |.ib- 
erty and Home Indemnity service o/'ice, 
Mercantile Trust Building, Baltimore. _ 

Prior to managing the Marvlanc o!- 
fice of the Ohio Casualty in Baltin ore, 
Mr. Harris was associated with the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty (0. 
at Buffalo, Syracuse, Cincinnati and To- 
ronto, Canada. 

Mr. Harris is well known in insurance 
circles in Maryland. 
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WE'VE BEEN CALLED THE ALL-AMERICAN FAMILY 


BECAUSE — We believe in our future, and the American future . . . We buy only what 
we need, and make our old things last . . . We've paid off our debts and cleaned up 
the mortgage . . . We stay under ceiling prices . .. We buy war bonds, and keep them. 





. You see — we have a plan for the future — 


or John is fighting to preserve our future. We work and save, for our war and our 
ns peace. When the war is over, we will have our bonds, money that will fulfill all our 
id , Plans. John can finish college .. . We can modernize our home . . . Tom and 
Betty can choose training for their favorite professions . . . Mother can get the fur 
- coat that she’s gone without . . . Father can have freedom from financial strain. 


ble So we're glad, in spite of war and worries, because we stand together and look ahead. 
Our country is behind us, and we're behind our country. That’s why our future is safe. 


na- Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 


Organized 1855 Orgamzed 1852 
FIRE MARINE: hen SURETY : 

, The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 

> Organized 1853 Orgonized 1906 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 

nal Organized 1866 = Organized 1874 
” The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaul Cc ercial Casualty Insurance Company 

2 Organized 1870 Organized 1909 


- NSURAWNE ECE Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 
me * % % %*% HOME OFFICE + 10 PARK PLACE + NEWARK, NEW JERSEY *&*& *& *& * 


- Western Department Foreign Department Canadian Departments Southwestern Dept. Pacific Department 
: » 120 So. LaSalle St. 111 John St. 465 Bay St., Tcronto, Ontario 912 Commerce St. 220 Bush St. 
Chicago, Illinois New York, New York 404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. Dallas, Texas San Francisco, Cal. 


. BUY MORE BONDS--AND KEEP THEM 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood 
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Witbuas 


He’s with his dad, fighting the war. His dad is a giant, 
killing the enemy by the hundreds. 

The little boy is happy as he dreams, for the foe 
was never born who could kill Ais dad! 

Some day though, when he’s old enough, he'll 
know how much he and milligns of others like him 
owe to the Red Cross for bringing their dads home 
to them—home from the field hospitals near the 
front lines where Red Cross men and women have 


brought comfort to those whose torn bodies are 





mended by Army and Navy doctors and nurses; home 
from battlefields where blood plasma, collected by 
blood donor service, has saved so many thousands 
of lives; home to a family which perhaps has been 
cared for during sickness when dad was away by Nurse’s 
Aides and Home Service. 

So, in the name of millions of American families, 

The Home Insurance Company salutes the Red 

Cross in its great work of turning dreams into 


reality. 


This is the first of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 
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